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NEWS OF 


HE victory of the Eighth Army at the Wadi Akarit and its 

junction with the American force driving westward from El 
Guettar means a substantial step forward towards the desired goal. 
General Montgomery, moreover, is now advancing through open 
country, and it is doubtful whether Rommel can make any effective 
stand south of Sousse, which is considerably more than half-way to 
Tunis. The Allied forces now form a solid front, or, as one com- 
mentator has put it, a net which is steadily contracting, with the Axis 
army inside. The Americans at Maknassy may still get to the coast 
in time to cut off part of the Italian rearguard. Rommel or von 
Arnim, whichever is in command, will no doubt endeavour to pro- 
tract resistance in an arc covering Bizerta and Tunis, and on the 
face of it the position will be strong. In his article in last week’s 
Spectator Admiral Muselier showed how powerfully equipped for 
defence the entrenched camp of Bizerta is, but it might be con- 
tended that he made too little allowance for the possibilities of air- 
attack. The smaller the area the Axis troops hold the greater the 
concentration of air-attack on them. The Americans are building 
up a most formidable air-force in North Africa, and all the 
experienced and victorious squadrons hitherto working with the 
Eighth Army will be available for the final assault on the Tunis- 
Bizerta sector. That, it seems inevitable, will be the deciding factor, 
though no doubt much hard ground-fighting is in store yet. Mean- 
while General Giraud is conducting a war of nerves against Italy on 
his own account, and his repeated warnings of what is in store may 
well undermine morale in the peninsula still further. 


The Keynes and White Plans 


Now that the full details have been divulged of what had already 
been fairly widely discussed as the Keynes and the White Plans for 
regulating international currency after the war, one cannot help 
feeling that in this important field considerable progress has been 
made. In essentials Lord Keynes and Mr. Harry White, repre- 
senting the most advanced thought in the British and American 
Treasuries, are fairly close together. Both think in terms of a new 
international currency today with regulatory powers, and both have 
in mind the inauguration of a world currency unit tied to gold. 
At first sight the Keynes proposals seem to imply the elimination 
of the London foreizn exchange market, at least in the form which 
one knew it in pre-war days. Under the White Plan the various 
financial centres would conduct exchange dealings subject to over- 
riding control in the matter of transfers of short-term money, &c., 
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by the international authority. If the cessation of speculative 
dealings is part of the price to be paid for a chance of reasonable 
stability in our post-war currency affairs, no private interests 
must be allowed to stand in the way. Nor should old-fashioned 
ideas of financial sovereignty be permitted to hinder the co-opera- 
tion on which the success of any rational international currency 
scheme depends. The Keynes Plan, with its provision for a limited 
Board of Control and an Assembly of all members, meeting annually, 
might well serve as a nucleus round which some larger international 
organisation might be built, or alternatively as a pattern for such an 
organisation. 


Bulgaria and Germany 

King Boris is said to have been a reluctant guest when summoned 
by Hitler to discuss the position of Bulgaria. He has had ample 
evidence of the growing unrest in his country, where even those 
who have been pro-German in their sympathies are influenced by 
the obvious turn in the tide of the war and the growing fear that 
once again Bulgaria may be backing the wrong horse, and anti- 
German elements have resorted to many acts of violence. There- 
fore the last thing the King desires to undertake at this moment is 
more commitments to Germany. But Hitler needs Bulgaria. It is 
evident that the Nazis are apprehensive about possible Allied attacks 
in the Balkans, in which event the part to be played by Bulgaria 
would be of the first importance to them. Though Hitler would 
not expect her to send troops to Russia, he might call upon the 
King to assist further in garrisoning Yugoslavia and to assume 
defensive duties in Macedonia. Bulgaria has long been nervous 
about the possibility of an attack from Turkey, and could be counted 
upon to defend herself vigorously in that quarter. But those fears 
have been allayed by M. Sarajoglu’s statements. What King Boris 
may have promised under duress is matter of conjecture only, but 
public opinion in Bulgaria is certainly against giving active assist- 
ance to Hitler’s attempts to mobilise the satellite Powers and non- 
belligerents for the “ defence of Europe.” 


The Way with Monopolies 

To the notable series of constructive speeches he has recently 
made Mr. Herbert Morrison last Saturday added another, addressed 
primarily to the Labour Party, but relating the policy of the party 
to the widest interests of the nation. Hitherto, and not without 
reason, it has been made a ground of complaint against it that it 
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has stood for sectional interests in the State rather than for the 
nation as a whole. Mr. Morrison would direct it out of the 
rut which has so circumscribed its energies, believing that great 
social changes can only be carried out successfully when there is 
a general measure of national assent. Thus in the question of 
Socialism in its application to industry, he brushed aside the purely 
doctrinaire approach to it, atimitted that a case can be made out 
for private enterprise in appropriate fields, and turned to the con- 
sideration of monopolies. It is common ground between all the 
parties that there are certain services, such as gas, electricity, and 
perhaps transport, which are ripe for public ownership and manage- 
ment, and among these Mr. Morrison, needless to say, includes 
coal. But there is another class of monopolies created by industrial 
concerns whose members have secured exclusive control by arrange- 
ments among themselves, and are capable of fixing prices and re- 
stricting production with a view to maintaining profits. Mr. 
Morrison is speaking for the whole body of producers and con- 
sumers when he says that the State cannot tolerate a purely restrictive 
policy—one of “ private unenterprise ”"—and that the Government 
in such cases must either take action to stimulate industry to more 
active production or take control itself. His speech should help to 
pave the way for a programme of action, part of which at least might 
be implemented by men of good will in all parties who are capable 
of going some way together in social reconstruction after the war. 
His proposals, concentrating on the necessity of efficiency in in- 
dustry, will offend none but die-hard Conservatives on the one 
hand, and none but die-hard Socialists on the other. If leaders of 
all parties are prepared to approach social problems in this spirit 
an agreed Four-Year Plan will become feasible. 


War Damage Payments 

There is a general feeling of confidence among the public that 
the proceedings of the War Damage Commission are as sure as 
they are, inevitably, slow ; though many owners of property damaged 
in 1940 feel some natural impatience, being still in the dark as 
to the extent to which their claims will be met. Sir Malcolm 
Trustram Eve, the chairman of the Commission, said last Monday 
that claims for damage have now grown to nearly 1,200,000, and that 
the money already disbursed amounts to more than £100,000,000 ; 
and he pointed out that the diminution of serious raiding meant no 
falling off in the claims for payment for repair work, but rather 
the reverse—since in the absence of heavy raids owners were going 
ahead with repairs more confidently. This, of course, does not 
touch that large number of cases in which serious damage was done, 
and no present rebuilding is contemplated, where owners do not 
expect immediate payments, but do want to know what value-pay- 
ment will ultimately be made to them, or whether payment will be 
on a cost-of-works basis. A decision is often of immediate im- 
portance to such owners, especially if their damaged property was 
mortgaged. Sir Malcolm said that people would want to know the 
answer simultaneously with the end of hostilities. They want to 
know now. However, dispossessed of their property, they must 
possess their souls in patience, and note the warning that each 
letter of inquiry to the Commission takes up so much of its time, 
and to that extent slows down its working. 


News from the Services 


It is revealed by the House of Commons Select Committee on 
National Expenditure that while the staff employed by the Press 
Division of the Admiralty consists of 90 persons, the Air Ministry 
employs a Public Relations staff of 285 and the War Office of no 
fewer than 791. So it appears that the “silent Service,” though 
its units are operating in all the seas of the globe, only employs 
one Public Relations officer, to more than eight employed by the 
Army. It has not escaped general notice that the Air Ministry, 
the youngest of the Service departments, makes a practice of giving 
news quickly and in great detail, and even on days of big combined 
wperations its communiqués generally fill more space in the news- 
papers than those dealing with land or sea fighting. Of course, the 
Jateness, if not the brevity, of communications about naval engage- 
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ments is often due to the risk of giving information to the encmy, 
The Select Committee does not omit to notice an element of com- 
petition between the three information services, which it describes 
as unnecessary, wasteful and harmful. It urges co-operation, the 
elimination of wasteful competition, and a balanced output of news 
stories by each, and to this end recommends the formation of a 
general staff committee for publicity. The naval service undoubtedly 
errs on the side of modesty. Engagements are taking place every 
day at sea, and more often than not nothing whatever is heard of 
them ; many acts of daring and skill which do credit to British 
arms are never revealed to our own public or to our Allies. It is 
not surprising that the Russians do not fully recognise the great 
part the Navy is taking in the war. As for the staff employed by 
the War Office, it is difficult to see why its moderate supply of in- 
formation should require so numerous a personnel. Machinery such 
as is proposed for working out a common programme of news pre- 
sentation is desirable not only with a view to economising staff, some 
of which, it is suggested, may preve redundant, but in order that 
we may have a balanced picture of the war in all its aspects. 


The Catering Bill in Committee 


The Catering Bill, after a much-disputed passage, is now through 
the Committee stage in the House of Commons, and emerges 
without drastic alterations. Its opponents put up a_ strenuous 
resistance, and at first seemed likely to consume an_ inordinate 
amount of Parliamentary time on the discussion of details, com- 
plaining that Mr. Bevin was not willing to make any concessions, 
But, in fact, he had made many concessions in his own amend- 
ments, and finally gave some satisfaction to the opposition by 
promising to empower the Minister to appoint technical assessors 
to help the independent Commission set up to examine conditions 
in the trade. This was welcomed as a guarantee that trade interests 
would be consulted. In fact, Mr. Bevin is to be congratulated on 
his handling of the measure. It has aroused more controversy 
than its nature justified. In a trade such as that of catering, which 
is poorly organised, and in some sections of it lends itself to the 
exploitation ‘of labour, there is the strongest possible case for careful 
regulation, and all the more so since the industry is expanding, and 
is expected to expand still more after the war. Mr. Bevin has been 
careful to avoid anything that would lead to superfluous inspection 
or tiresome bureaucratic interference. The principle inherent in 
the Bill is no new thing in British legislation, and its adoption in 
the past has been accepted as a praiseworthy contribution to social 
progress. The resistance to it has been neither more nor less 
creditable than resistance to the Factory Laws in the nineteenth 


century. 


The Point of Ayr Collieries 


Members of the House of Commons quite properly pressed Major 
Lloyd George for an explanation of his action in taking over control 
of the Point of Ayr Collieries, which it is now clear did turn upon 
the attitude of the collieries to the Mineworkers’ Federation. His 
statement clarified the position, which might have been left in doubt 
by Mr. Justice Singleton’s comments, and shows that the Minister 
was fully justified in using his special powers. The suggestion that 
he had acted in a hurry or without full inquiry, and that the 
company were unaware of all the points at issue, is completely dis- 
proved. The Mineworkers’ Federation have long had reason t 
complain that their members employed at the collieries were refused 
the rights which were conceded at all other collieries, and the 
company had rejected the good offices of the North Wales Coal- 
owners’ Association for removing friction which threatened to 
disturb the whole district. An independent investigation made by 
Sir John Forster led to the conclusion that if the causes of friction 
were not removed there might be trouble throughout the coalfield. 
In war-time there can be no question of allowing a dispute of this 
kind to be fought out, possibly with stoppages of work. It is the 
Minister’s duty to ensure that supplies are not endangered. The 
fact that they were endangered is a sufficient justification for his 
action. It is a pity it should have been necessary. 
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- CURRENCY AND TRADE 


> said Mr. Eden, in his speech to the 

Canadian Parliament at Ottawa last week, ““we see the 
conception of the United Nations gradually taking place,” and 
he added that this natural and gradual growth was the course 
of wisdom, since “ co-operation which is born of stern necessity 
and forged by experience, has the best chance to survive into 
the years of peace.” No one will contest that judgement, and 
there can be no doubt that by his visit to the United States the 
Foreign Secretary has himself contributed powerfully to the 
development of that enduring co-operation on which peace and 
reconstruction depend. All doubt, indeed, if any ever existed, 
is dispelled by Mr. Roosevelt’s declaration that his talks with Mr. 
Eden have shown President and Foreign Minister to be in agree- 
ment over 9§ per cent. of the ground surveyed. That is eminently 
satisfactory, but the time has come when in certain fields general 
agreement on principle should be translated into definite and con- 
sidered plans of acton. Steps in that direction are very rightly 
to be taken forthwith. The duration of the war cannot be pre- 
dicted, but the end, when it does come, must not find the United 
Nations unprepared. Two conferences have already been 
arranged, one on refugees (a direct result of Mr. Eden’s conversa- 
tions) to be held in Bermuda at an early date, and one, of the 
first importance, on post-war food questions, to open in the United 
States in the last week of this month. And Governor Lehman, 
who is in charge of relief measures in Europe, is about to visit 
London for conversations and consultations here. The structure 
of co-operation takes shape. 

The discussions so far arranged have one feature in common. 
They deal with emergency measures arising directly out of the 
war, not with the creation of any permanent machinery. Yet 
the need for permanent machinery, in the form of an organisation 
including first the United Nations, and ultimately, it may be 
hoped, the whole world, is universally recognised. One field of 
which this is incontestably true is the military. In insisting, as 
he did at Ottawa, on the imperative necessity of disarming 
Germany, Italy and Japan completely, Mr. Eden was only 
emphasising what every Allied statesman of the first rank has 
emphasised again and again. But that is no single and definite 
operation. The States that are disarmed must be kept disarmed, 
and it will need the close and continuing co-operation of the 
United Nations, great and small, to ensure that. Meanwhile other 
urgent needs will become apparent the moment the war ends, 
chief among them the immediate resumption of international trade. 
The difficulties in the way will be immense. Some of them, like 
the complete disorganisation of transport-systems in some parts 
of Europe, can be remedied only gradually. Others, like the 
chaos of the exchanges, and the financial impoverishment of many 
States where material reconstruction is most urgent, can be sur- 
mounted if measures marked by some constructive imagination, 
as well as by experience and sound financial doctrine, are taken 
in time. Hence the importance of the two plans, launched simul- 
taneously in London and in Washington, for the stabilisation of 
exchange and the promotion of international trade. 

The first thing to note about the plans is the fact of their 
appearance at all. One of the two may be intrinsically more 
practical or more adaptable than the other ; that will be deter- 
mined when they can be examined and compared at leisure. They 
may well be fused, for they are in no sense in rivalry, and there 
are many principles common to both. Of the British proposals, 
indeed, which are particularly associated with the name of Lord 
Keynes, it is specifically stated that “they lay no claim to 
originality. They are an attempt to reduce to practical shape 
certain general ideas belonging to the contemporary climate, which 
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have been given publicity in recent months by writers of several 
different nationalities.” That statement, coupled with the issue 
of an American plan to which much expert thought has been 
devoted, justifies confidence that some scheme, whether the 
Morgenthau scheme or ithe Keynes scheme, or an amalgam of the 
two, will be approved in time for it to be put into execution as 
soon as the possibility of normal international trading returns. 
So, at least, it may be hoped. But here, as in Tunisia, time 
presses, and it is well that agreement to call a conference on 
exchanges and monetary matters is among the decisions reached 
during Mr. Eden’s visit to the United States. 

The scheme issued by the British Government makes a 
natural appeal by its reasonableness and simplicity. It is obvious 
that the old mechanism of international exchange with payments 
in gold, which accumulated uselessly in the vaults (or caves) of 
creditor nations, leaving the rest of the world short of currency, 
must go, and still clearer that the emergency improvisations of 
the immediate pre-war period, with their blocked currencies and 
the special German method of barter, whereby the stronger 
nation bought the raw materials it wanted and paid in whatever 
industrial product it chose, must never return. What, then, is 
to take their place? An International Clearing Union, says Lord 
Keynes, through which the Central Banks of each country shall 
do business in the matter of financing foreign trade. It will have 
a currency of its own, called “ bancor,” and each nation will have 
placed to its credit in the books of the Union a sum equal to its 
estimated needs, based on the average of its foreign trade in, say, 
the three pre-war years. Out of this it will make its foreign 
payments, into this it will pay its receipts from foreign trade. The 
figure will obviously fluctuate as a country’s general balance is 
favourable or unfavourable, and overdrafts up to some agreed 
limit are to be permitted, if not definitely encouraged. That, 
among other useful effects, will allow nations whose financial posi- 
tion after the war is desperate to acquire at once the imports they 
need, postponing the liquidation of the overdraft till they have 
got their productivity, whether agricultural or industrial, re- 
established. The bancor will be simply a banker’s currency. The 
ordinary man will know nothing of it, and the internal economy 
of States will be unaffected by it, except in so far as the stabilisa- 
tion of exchanges which the Clearing Union scheme will effect 
contributes to prosperity and the maintenance of employment. 
For nations will no longer be free to manipulate their currencies 
at will ; that right they must relinquish as price of their participa- 
tion in the scheme. They can agree their own exchange 
rates with the bancor at the outset, and after that vary them 
only with the approval of the Board of the Union. The evil 
of speculation in exchanges will, incidentally, thus be abolished. 

The general virtue of the Keynes scheme is its elasticity. It 
combines, so far as is reasonably possible, order with freedom. 
It does not banish gold from international settlements, though it 
does deny it the pre-eminent position it once held. The value 
of the bancor will be fixed (with provision for revision in case 
of need) in terms of gold, and gold can still be used for settlements 
between individual countries. Moreover, currency unification 
arrangements, such as used to exist within the Latin Union, could 
continue as before. One important feature of the scheme is the 
stress laid on the undesirability of a heavy creditor position as 
well as of a heavy debit position ; the inevitable consequence of 
the former is indeed the latter, whether on the part of one or two 
nations in particular, or more widely spread ; and steps to deal 
with such a situation if it arises are outlined. The essence of the 
scheme as a whole is its universality. While it is intended that 
only the United Nations should be original members, it is con- 
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templated that other States should be invited to joi subse- 
quently, not excluding the ex-enemy States—whose inclusion, 
indeed, would seem to be essential—and the whole purpose of 
the scheme is to identify the general interest with the individual 
interest. Nothing could be*more contrary to the general interest 
than that nations, in a desperate effort to correct an adverse trade 
balance, should be driven, as 99 many States in Europe were 
before the war, to foster exports by depreciating their currencies 
and check imports by every device of tariffs, quotas and prohibi- 
tions ; or that creditor nations should deliberately surround them- 
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selves with high tariffs ; or that natural commodities, particularly 
foodstuffs, which millions of people needed, should be destroyed 
for lack of money to buy them with. The Keynes scheme will 
not conjure purchasing-power oui of nothing. No scheme that 
proposed to do that indefinitely would be worth discussing. But 
by creating an international banking system on the analogy of 
national banking systems, with limited but liberal provision for 
temporary overdrafts, it does give hope of new stability and new 
prosperity in international trade. .Any plan which promises that 
deserves the most earnest and sympathetic examination. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HILE it can be well understood that General de Gaulle is 

impatient over the postponement of his journey to North 
Africa, it is plain from the latest turn of events that General 
Eisenhower—who, after all, knew what was impending—was 
abundantly justified in asking the Fighting French leader to put his 
journey off. General Giraud has work on hand at the moment 
more important even than the supremely important task of cemenung 
French unity. Meanwhile something is being done for French 
unity in London. The twelve members of Parliament, Senators 
and Deputies, who have enrolled themselves under the presidency 
of M. Félix Gouin, are, of course, all sound members of the Free 
French movement, but they feel it important to lay special emphasis 
on the need for the unity of all Frenchmen opposed to the common 
enemy. The future of the group will be watched with interest, 
particularly in the light of the reference in its manifesto to “a new 
Parliament, arising from a constitution adapted to the necessities 
of the day.” There is, by the way, one activity of the Fighting 
French movement which is arousing considerable criticism. Its 
weekly paper, La Marseillaise, habitually adopts an anti-American 
attitude which, I believe. is strongly resented in many American 
quarters, and is certainly disapproved in many British—and, indeed, 
in some French. It is not satisfactory that a journal published 
on British soil, on paper allocated by the British paper control, and 
presumably drawing support from funds advanced from British 
sources, should adopt so persistently critical an attitude towards 
a nation which may, without invidiousness, be described as Britain’s 
closest Ally. 

- . * + 

If Mr. Gandhi carries out his reported intention of fasting again, 
this time “to the death,” Mr. Gandhi, it must be assumed, will 
die. No one can seriously imagine that 2 Government which 
declined to give way during one fast will be deflected from its course 
by another. There is one aspect of the situation to which little 
attention has been given. During the disorders of last summer and 
autumn, for which Mr. Gandhi, despite his disclaimers, must bear 
a large share of responsibility, the police,—Indian police,—carried 
out their difficult and dangerous duties with exemplary courage 
and fidelity to duty. Some were killed, many were injured, but 
disorder was checked and order restored. What, it is asked in a 
letter I have just received from India, would have been felt by 
them if the Government, having acted with firmness and promptitude 
in the matter of Mr. Gandhi and other Congress leaders, had been 
intimidated last month or were intimidated today by the threat of 
a fast for twenty-one days or even to the death? From the same 
letter I may quote one other remark of interest. It so happened 
that a party of Turkish journalists was visiting India during the 
Gandhi fast. The leader, Mr. Atay, caused considerable chagrin 
in Congress circles by declaring repeatedly in published speeches 
and interviews that nowhere on the Continent of Europe, except 
perhaps in Sweden and Switzerland, did such freedom of utterance 
and criticism exist as was enjoyed by the peoples of India. 

* * * * 

The precise part played by Lord Keynes in the flotation of the 
Treasury’s International Clearing Union scheme is an_ insoluble 
mystery ; but it would be safe, I think, to put it at not less than 
the figure President Roosevelt fixed on last week in another con- 
nexion, 95 per cent. However that may be, there is one phrase 


which catches the eye in an explanatory memorandum accompany- 
ing the report. In a reference to the duties incumbent on debit 
countries it is observed that “the wind is tempéred to shorn lambs, 
but they are not exempted from the obligation to grow new wool, 
and there are provisions for extruding them in extreme cases from 
the fold.” Those who have read The Economic Consequences of 
the Peace, or remember Lord Keynes’s speeches at the Cambridge 
Union forty years ago, will find such phrasing familiar. 
. * . * 


There are a lot of things in this war that seem strange to the 
simple-minded. American bombers, I see, have again been attack- 
ing Japanese bases at Kiska in the Aleutian Islands. But why have 
the Japanese been left for twelve months or more in occupation of 
American soil on the American continent, with no serious attempt 
to turn them out? It may be that they are doing no particular 
harm there and can be left alone, except for occasional bombings, 
till it really becomes worth while to get rid of them. It is true, no 
doubt, that they are not likely to get much further towards the 
United States, or even towards Alaska, from their base at Kiska. 
But while they are there they are preventing the Americans from 
using the Aleutians as a jumping-off ground for raids on Japan, and 
they evidently attach importance to that. So, one would suppose, 
must America. But no doubt America is simply biding her time. 

a * * * 

Out of a considerable correspondence which a paragraph in 
this column last week about Jews and rationing offences has elicited 
I select one letter which encloses cuttings relating to deeds of signal 
bravery achieved by Jews in the various services. I most readily 
give the fullest recognition to that, but the bravery of the best Jews 
has no real relevance to the knavery of the worst Jews. The latter, 
I am afraid, is doing more harm to the Jewish name than the former 
is doing it good. In reply to those who think that the reference 
to the record of a “substantial” section of Jews is an exaggeration, 
I am quite willing to substitute “ appreciable.” 

* * . * 


The news that Mark Bonham-Carter is missing is desperately 
saddening, and, as when his uncle, Raymond Asquith, was killed 
in the last war, che loss to humanity cannot be computed. For all 
the Asquith brilliance—inherited through his mother, Lady Violet— 
shone in Mark, and it was set off by a modesty and charm which 
made up a promise that it is almost intolerable to find frustrated of 
fulfilment. He, of course, won a senior scholarship at Balliol, but 
his short war-time Oxford career gave him no opportunity of follow- 
ing family tradition in the matter of the Craven and Ireland. He 
only got to North Africa in the middle of February, was in action 
with his regiment almost at once, and was last seen, carrying on 
though wounded, with a vanguard that had attained its objectives 
in a local attack about three weeks ago. Exactly three years ago, 
while still in the Sixth at Winchester, he wrote an admirable article 
for The Spectator on the public-school boy’s view of public-school 
reform. “ Missing ” is, of course, not absolutely final. 

7. * * * 

Could any erudite person give me a little information regarding 
Miss Agnew, author of two novels, Geraldine and The Young Com- 
municant, to which J. A. Froude made interesting reference in a 
conversation in 1848? She seems unknown to books of reference. 

JANUS. 
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THE FOURTH SPRING 


By STRATEGICUS 


encouragingly auspicious opening, must exert an important 
influence on the year’s offensive against the Axis Powers. On both 
sides, indeed, plans have already been formed, and preparation is 
steadily being pressed forward for a campaign which must have a 
more than usually decisive character. The general strategy of the 
Allies has been determined. This year is to see them exert their 
utmost strength against the European members of the Axis. Russia has 
engaged the bulk of their power for two years, and the rest of the 
United Nations are not yet in contact with more than a very limited 
proportion of their strength. This is, of course, only true of their 
ground forces. We are engaging their submarine fleet. If their 
surface ships do not challenge the Allies this is because the enemy 
command does not see how it can safely do so and sees no objective 
commensurate with the obvious risk. But Doenitz will not rest 
content with a policy of masterly inactivity. Of that we may be 
sure, though probably the whole strength of the Axis navies will not 
be risked until the peril of invasion of the Continent is immediate. 

In the air the Allies are able to strike behind the battlements of 
“fortress Europe.” They are, moreover, either immobilising or 
engaging at least half of the Axis air-strength. It is known, for 
instance, that the Luftwaffe could concentrate sufficient numbers to 
bomb Britain heavily ; but, as with the surface ships of the eriemy 
navies, these may not be committed to the risk of grave loss with 
an invasion looming ahead. Meanwhile the various Air Forces of 
the United Nations are invading Germany, Italy and enemy-occupied 
Europe with growing frequency and power; and it is still not 
certain whether their contribution is to be vital or merely ancillary. 
That they are doing considerable damage to transport, communica- 
tions and the industrial potential of the Axis Powers cannot be 
doubted} There is even a certain amount of evidence that the 
enemy morale is suffering attrition ; and if, as is established, it wore 
thin under the comparatively rudimentary attacks of the last war, 
it should be almost threadbare under the colossal blows of this. 
Unfortunately air-power succeeds quite frequently when little is 
expected and fails when most reliance is placed on its success. Yet 
it is true that the full and unlimited air-attack is only now beginning 
to develop, and we can but hope that it may have the success the 
enthusiasts anticipate. Theoretically it should be able to create 
greater destruction tharf the heaviest and most accurate conceivable 
artillery bombardment. Let us hope that it does, 

If it should, a great part of the Allied problem is already solved. 
It should wear down the enemy morale, block his communications 
and so isolate the battlefields the Allies intend to invade, cut down 
his supplies of weapons and the petrol that sets his armoured 
divisions and aeroplanes in motion, and write an appendix to 
Douhet. Apart from the air arm, and the weapon of the blockade, 
there is as-yet no means by which the Allies can attain contact ,with 
the bulk of the enemy ; and meanwhile they have somehow to evade 
the attrition of their shipping and the supplies it carries. It is not 
being over-sanguine to conclude that on balance they are doing 
more effective damage than they suffer. With the rapid growth in 
their air strength that rather tentative conclusion may take a firmer 
and fuller outline ; for Mr. Alexander is the authority regarding 
the aeroplane’s striking contribution to the submarine problem and 
Sertorius, the German commentator, has confirmed the First Lord’s 
point. 

It is on the ground that the position appears least satisfactory. In 
Russia the Germans still seem to be able to concentrate a vast 
striking force ; and they will attack, as soon as the season has made 
up its mind, on the sector they have selected. Russia at least is in no 
doubt about German intentions ; and, in spite of her brilliant winter 
campaign, she is in a somewhat difficult position to meet an on- 
slaught made under the spur of desperation. There can be little 


- development of the Eighth Army’s new attack, with its 


doubt that that is the true state of affairs. This is the fourth Spring - 


of the war, and it finds Germany in a greater quandary than that 
which faced Ludendorff at a similar stage of the last war. If 


Ludendorff felt impelled to stake.the full power of his army on the 
chance of a decision, the German Command must today labour 
under a similar but stronger compulsion. In the fourth Spring 
of the last war how near the enemy came to success is a matter 
of history. But today Germany must put Russia out of the war 
or she is lost. The only alternative—the chance of tiring out the 
Allies—has disappeared. Hitler knows,that though they have tasted 
little success, they have had sufficient to inflame their confidence, and 
in one sphere—the air—they are already supreme. 

What, then, will Germany do? After the first attempt to destroy 
the Russian armies outright proved to be impossible, she changed 
her strategy and directed her forces to the capture of the main bases, 
communications and productive areas. She attempted to immobilise 
the Russian armies and reduce them to an impotence which would 
make them an easier prey. But now she may revert to her original 
strategy, not because she thinks Russia so much the weaker, but 
because the time-factor makes a speedy decision imperative. She 
has certain advantages she did not possess before to offset to some 
extent her losses. These advantages are founded upon the very 
success of the Russian winter campaign. Over many miles of the 
front Russia has behind her the “scorched earth” of recent battle- 
grounds, with railways only just brought into werking order again 
and with no natural features to check an onset and no time to 
create more than rudimentary artificial barriers. When Timoshenko 
took Elnya and Yartsevo, in 1941, Bock used the unorganised gains 
as the foundation for the encircling attacks that were the prelude to 
his advance upon Moscow. When the Summer offensive was 
launched last year, the prelude was three heavy attacks across the 
Donetz about Izium towards Kupyansk. 

The Germans are once more attacking about Izium; and it is 
not impossible that an advance in this area might launch Hitler’s 
final attempt to secure a decision in Russia. It might, once again, 
ve the prelude to the main attack, delivered, possibly, each side of 
the Smolensk railway. The objective would be the encirclement 
and destruction of the armies which are at present holding those 
sectors ; and as the attack would be a counsel of desperation in any 
case, it would be carried out with ali the force and fury Germany 
can command. The very success of the air-offensive against 
Germany would add to the energy and resolution of the attack, 
since it would make the need of a rapid success the greater. 

The Allies in the West are still far from making an effective 
contribution to the need of a diversion. In Tunisia the Eighth Army 
has driven the enemy from the Wadi Akarit position, but although 
he will certainly be pushed to the north, time presses. There are, 
of course, other weapons in the Allies’ hands besides the Eighth 
Army. One of these is the American-French vnit which threatens 
to move to the coast through Kairouan and cut the enemy force 
in two. In spite of the Eighth Army’s successes, Rommel has so 
far always contrived to escape at the cost of some damage to his 
army. The prospect, therefore, that seems to face the Allies is a 
series of positional battles resulting in considerable casualties to the 
enemy, but doing him no vital damage. The result of that process 
would be the spinning out of valuable, and perhaps vital, time and, 
as a climax, the heaviest assault of all on the entrenched bridgehead 
about Bizerta. There must be other ways of destroying the enemy 
than that, and it is imperative we should develop them. 

It is, of course, not at all inevitable that the Allies should be pre- 
vented striking in Europe by this prolonged rearguard action in 
Tunisia. Indeed, it might be much better if other attempts to invade 
the Continent were launched while Rommel is still selling time. All 
we can see at the moment is the gathering of the clouds in 
Russia. But it is absurd even to imagine that the Allics have not 
fully, considered the opportunity which the launching .of another 
offensive in Russia would offer, even if loyalty to a brave and brilliant 
Ally did not arise. There is, however, no space so tiresome as the 
interval between the acts; and it would be more encouraging if 
the inc'dental music included a worthier selection from the “ Anglo- 
Saxon” repertoire. 
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THE CHEMIST’S AGE 


By PROFESSOR I. M. HEILBRON, D.S.O., F.R.S. 

MONG the various divisions of Science, chemistry is unique in 

that it obtrudes itself into every phase of present-day 
civilisation. Many of the outstanding advances in medical science 
have resulted directly from the creative genius of the chemist. One 
has only to think of the profound influence of anaesthetics and anti- 
septics on modern surgery and the astounding advances in chemo- 
therapy, originating with Ehrlich’s discovery of salvarsan, wh:ch has 
brought syphilis under control and has led to the discovery of 
specifics for other protozoal diseases. A more recent triumph is 
the introduction of the sulphanilamide group of drugs—such as M. 
and B. 693, sulphathiazole and sulphaguanidine—into ordinary 
clinical usage, whereby man’s mastery over pneumonia, meningitis, 
puerperal fever, bacillary dysentery and many other diseases of 
streptococcal origin has been established. The loss of our quinine 
supplies through the Japanese occupation of Java might well have 
had a calamitous effect on the course of military operations in 
malarial regions, but today quinine is satisfactorily replaced by the 
synthetic drugs, atebrin and plasmoquine, now being manufactured 
both in this country and the U.S.A. on an ample scale. In the field 
of nutrition the discovery of vitamins, one of the most fascinating 
romances of contemporary science, has been followed by their 
synthesis in the laboratory, thus heralding a new era in man’s 
conflict with disease. 

The impact of chemistry upon agriculture is also highly significant. 
The widespread use of synthetic fertilisers has enhanced the fertility 
of the soil, and, together with the systematic application of pest- 
control agents to growing crops, is transforming farming in all its 
aspects from an empirical art into an applied science. The chemist 
is also co-operating in checking the ravages of disease in animals ; 
in this connexion mention may be made of the employment of 
phenothiazine in combating intestinal worms in animals and of 
sulphanilamides in the treatment of bovine mastitis. 

Another development of enormous importance is the application 
of plastic materials for various purposes. These plastics or synthetic 
resins, which represent an entirely novel contribution to the con- 
structional materials at man’s disposal, have hitherto been employed 
mainly for the mass-production of numerous domestic articles. The 
onset of the war has given an immense impetus to this young and 
virile industry, and the qualities of plastics, such as durability, 
corrosion resistance, insulating properties, both thermal and 
electrical, and- other outstanding characteristics have become in- 
creasingly appreciated. Apart from moulded materials, these new 
synthetic resins are employed as varnishes, lacquers and adhesives, 
for the production of artificial leather amd as a. substitute 
for glass; at the same time, the introduction of new plastics 
continually widens the scope of their application. Although 
it is doubtful whether moulded plastics will compete generally with 
the more common constructional materials, they will undoubtedly 
replace them for many specialist purposes. One can readily envisage 
the complete internal fittings of the post-war house fabricated with 
these materials in their highly decorative and hygienic forms. 

Whereas rayon (artificial silk),-which is actually a modification of 
cotton fibre, has within the last few decades revolutionised the 
textile world, it does not actually compete with natural silk. The 
latter is now rivalled, however, by a new material known as nylon. 
This plastic, the first entirely synthetic organic textile fibre, besides 
possessing the beautiful lustre of natural silk, has many superior 
properties, such as increased tensile strength and resistance to water. 
The future popularity.of nylon, of which many different chemical 
varieties are already known, can be gauged from the fact that in its 
first year of production some 4,000 tons were produced in the United 
States, largely for the manufacture of women’s stockings. At the 
. present time nylon is finding many important uses, not the least 
being the provision of tooth-brush bristles and surgical gut for the 
Services. : 

Another extremely serious consequence of the war in the East has 
been the loss of the greater proportion of our rubber. 
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Although it is questionable whether the exact equivalent of 
rubber has been prepared artificially, materials closely re- 
sembling it have been synthesised. In both | Russia and 


Germany, countries which had no illusions about their chances 
of obtaining the natural product in the event of war, the 
industrial production of synthetic rubbers was placed on a scale 
sufficient to’ meet both domestic and military requirements. The 
Allied Nations have now suddenly to make good a deficit of over 
three-quarters of a million tons per annum and to reach more than 
half this output before the end of this year. This stupendous under- 
taking, equal to about half the entire pre-war world production of 
natural rubber, will undoubtedly be fulfilled. Although this immense 
programme has arisen from a war-time requirement, it is certain that 
the synthetic rubbers, because of their many. improved properties in 
particular directions; such as oil resistance and wearing qualities in 
tyres, will definitely find a permanent place in post-war world 
markets, but not necessarily as a direct competitor of the natural 
product. 

In the foregoing, impartial consideration has been given to the 
contribution which chemists throughout the world are making 
towards the increased social and material betterment of mankind, 
What part, it is pertinent to ask, is this country to play in the 
great post-war developments of chemical industry? Fundamental to 
this is the supply of. raw materials, and her. it must be stressed that 
where -organic (carbon) compounds are concerned, coal, petroleum 
and starch provide the only available sources, and of these coal is 
especially adaptable. By high temperature carbonisation, such as 
is employed in the gas and coke oven industries, which between 
them utilise some 40 million tons of coal a year, large quantities of 
benzole, suitable for employment as motor fuel, are produced. This 
benzole and other liquid products supply us with benzene, toluene, 
anthracene, phenols and many other primary materials which find 
wide application in the manufacture of synthetic dyes, explosives, 
pharmaceutical chemicals, plastics, &c. Other important modern 
methods of treatment of coal consist either in its direct hydrogenation 
under pressure (Bérgius process) to produce a high-grade motor spirit, 
or in its complete conversion into carbon monoxide and hydrogen, 
from which complex liquid hydrocarbons are subsequently synthesised 
(Fischer-Tropsch process). These latter can be used either directly 
as fuel or as the starting-point in the formation of a vast series of 
chemical substances. In the case of starch, its break-down into 
primary materials for the chemical industry is effected by fermenta- 
tion processes whereby, depending upon the organism employed, 
either ethyl alcohol or a mixture of acetone and butyl alcohol is 
formed. Whereas in this country we possess only coal, the cheap and 
plentiful production of which was responsible for our commercial 
supremacy during the past century, all three raw materials are avail- 
able in quantity within the British Commonwealth.- The decision 
as to which should be selected for a specific purpose, when all are 
equally suitable on chemical grounds, is governed solely by economic 
considerations. 

In order that the great potentialities of our chemical industry 
may materialise, close consideration must be given to vigorous and 
imaginative planning on a national s¢ale, and to the provision of an 
adequate supply of highly trained scientists and_ technicians. 
Although the war has clearly shown that, given the opportunity, we 
can more than hold our own in the international world of science, 
we shall undoubtedly lag behind the United States, Russia and 
Germany unless increased financial support is given to the Univer- 
sities to enable them to provide adequate facilities for modern research 
work, Industry as a whole must also cultivate a more constructive 


scientific outlook and must be prepared to co-operate unreservedly . 


both with the Universities and the Government Research Associa- 
tions. 

After the last war certain progress was made in the national 
utilisation of science by the creation of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, the Medical Research Council and the 
Agricultural Research Council. 
proved their worth, but are in themselves insufficient to ensure the 
effective harnessing of scientific effort.to affairs of State. In the post- 
war era, when world economics will be a primary consideration, the 


These organisations have amply, 
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Government must inevitably exercise a close and _ technically 
enlightened control over industry, directing the development of 
new manufactures and orienting production to preserve a suitable 
balance between supply and demand. Some of the required 
machinery is already in existence in the form of the Industrial 
Research Associations of the Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research, but the whole structure needs consolidating more 
closely within a comprehensive policy. Another necessity will be 
to ensure to this country adequate supplies of raw materials for 
chemical manufacture and to see that the cost of these is stabilised, 
so as to eradicate unfair competition and to prevent the survival of 
uneconomic processes. Further, to make the fullest use of our 
resources, the State may well have to operate either on a national 
basis or in association with industry certain primary chemical indus- 
tries such as carbide, cracking of imported oil, or oil from coal, the 
latter not for purposes of fuel-supply, but as a raw material for the 
chemical industry. 

One other field where Government intervention in technical 
matters is urgently required is the exploitation of the untold wealth 
of our colonial raw materials for the benefit both of the Common- 
wealth as a whole and for the peoples of the Colonial territories. 
A timely approach to this problem has been made by the establish- 
ment of the Colonial Products Research Council. A similar effort 
is mow required so as to incorporate the Dominions in a unified 
scheme, thus embracing the whole of the British Commonwealth, 
with all its potentialities for human prosperity and betterment. 


THE CHURCHES OF EUROPE 


By WILLIAM PATON 


ROBABLY there has been no time within our memory when 

we in Britain were so keenly aware of the importance and 
meaning of the Church life of the Continent. In part this is due 
to the widespread recognition that some of the Churches in the 
occupied countries have played a most noble part in keeping the 
spirit of the people alive ; in part it is an acknowledgement of the 
struggle waged for so long in Germany, both by the Confessional 
Church and by leaders of the Roman communion. But as minds 
become increasingly occupied with the future of European order, 
the meaning of these groups of people gains importance. As Sir 
Samuel Hoare remarked last September in a notable speech 
delivered shortly before his return to Madrid, it is the leaders of the 
Christian churches who alone are saying the same thing, and bearing 
the same testimony to the same eternal realities*-and whether it is 
the Archbishop of Munich or the Bishop of Munster on the one 
hand, or the Primate of Norway, Bishop Berggrav, or leaders of the 
Reformed Christianity of Holland on the other, does not very 
much matter. Here is a kinship of witness to truths and realities 
which transcends the flux of things. 

Therefore the well-being of the Christian Churches and Christian 
institutions of Europe is a matter both of general importance and 
of especial importance to their fellow-Christians in Britain and 
America. The situation in which the Churches carry on their work 
varies greatly, and nowhere is it possible at this time to say with 
complete definiteness what the actual needs will be. Nevertheless, 
we do already know from the spokesmen of the Churches them- 
selves, through Switzerland and Sweden, the main outline of their 
need as they see it, and we know that the need will be very great. 
In facing the question we have one great advantage over those who 
after the last war had the same type of problem to consider. There 
has grown up a closer and more integrated fellowship between the 
Churches of Europe, America and Britain, through the great inter- 
national conferences that have been held and through the work of 
the International Missionary Council and the.World Council of 
Churches. The latter organisation is still technically “in process 
of formation,” but already 80 churches have joined it and it has 
been able to maintain contacts with the leaders of most of the 
Churches through its offices in Geneva, New York and London. 
This means that we can hope to learn with some fullness and 
accuracy what the continental Churches know they need ; we ought 
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to be able to avoid the danger of doing for them what we think they 
ought to need. ‘ 

In outlining this need, so far as it already begins to take shape, 
I am able to rely on a memorandum prepared some months ago by 
a group of representatives of Protestant churches met in Geneva, 
and since considered and approved’ by groups of Church leaders in 
this country and in North America. (If there is no discussion here 
of the problem as it affects the Roman Catholic Church, that is 
because I have no familiarity with it, though I am certain that 
similar needs will be handled by that Church in its own way.) 

The first need is material and financial. Churches, parish houses, 
schools and hospitals in several countries have been destroyed. It 
is unhappily probable that before peace is won many more will be 
destroyed by the operation of war, and although the economic 
status of the occupied countries cannot yet be foreseen, it is alto- 
gether unlikely that their normal Church resources will be able to 
furnish more than a fraction of what will be required. Just as in 
our own country the Churches are already considering the changes 
of policy, including closer co-operation with one another, which the 
replacement of bombed buildings should mean, we may assume 
that in the countries of Europe there will be a readiness, possibly 
even greater than with us, since the need is greater, to use the 
exigencies of the time for bold new planning. Even so, it is certain 
that unless the Christian movement is to be crippled at a time when 
it is of vital importance, there will have to be considerable aid from 
abroad. In this it is likely that such countries as Sweden and 
Switzerland will take an important part; it is likely also that the 
generosity of the United States and Canada will not fail ; but we in 
this country ought to regard it as a privilege to have some share in 
the work. Further, in some countries Churches have had their 
funds corfiscated and their financial mechanism disrupted. It would 
seem to be unlikely that post-war governments will be able or 
willing to make good these Icsses, though this belongs to the future. 

Leaving the material and financial, we come to some of the other 
types of need. Among these a principal one is the condition of the 
youth movements and organisations. In certain countries they have 
been proscribed, or their resources taken away. The vital import- 
ance of the youth movements to the Nazis is familiar to us all. The 
break between the Norwegian Church and the occupying Power and 
its quislings came in connexion with the attempt to impose a Nazi- 
fied youth-organisation on Norway. In Holland, the Student 
Christian Movement wound up rather than allow its members who 
were of Jewish birth to leave, as Nazified legislation would compel 
them to do. In occupied France the separate youth movements 
were forbidden, though allowed to continue in what till last 
November was “unoccupied” France. There will be a consider- 
able task in getting these Christian youth movements and organi- 
sations on their legs again, and it is a task in which the Christian 
youth-organisations of the rest of the world—the Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A., the Student Christian Movement, as well as the denomi- 
national societies—will be able to help. 


Take, again, the supply of both pastors and lay workers for the 
Churches of Europe. The ordinary restriction of supply owing to 
war eonditions is serious here ; it is worse where training has been 
forbidden, where, as in Germany, men were imprisoned for 
examining in theology candidates for the Confessional ministry, or 
where no one was accepted who qyould not toe the quisling line. 
Here it may be possible to give invaluable help. There is already 
a recognised link between some of the British Churches—notably, 
perhaps, the Church of Scotland—and certain of the European 
Churches in the training of ministers. Provision of scholarships, 
personnel, and other temporary assistance will be urgently needed. ~ 
The production of Christian literature of all kinds, and of the 
Bible itself, has in some countries completely ceased: There is 
already a demand for Bibles, simple commentaries, evangeffStic 
literature and theological works. The appropriate bodies in this 
country have an obvious chance to help. 

Of the many other things one might mention, I will single out 
just one: the maintenance of the foreign missionary work of the 
Continental Churches. Already, through the International Mis- 
sionary Council, the hundreds of missionaries cut off from their 
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bases in Europe, and the indigenous Churches which looked to the 
European Christians for help, have been aided and the work main- 
tained. The task of getting these missionary organisations into 
working order again is one in which the missionary societies of this 
country will rejoice to help. 

Already a strong committee has been formed to co-ordinate work 
for these ends, and it will work in close co-operation with a similar 
body in North America and another in Geneva. This type of 
service is of course not unconnected with, though it is distinct from, 
those urgent emergency services which are already being 
prepared for the immediate pre- and post-armistice period. In the 
tasks of relief and reconstruction the Churches and other voluntary 
bodics will have a task to perform in liaison with Government effort, 
and upon the way these tasks are performed much may depend for 
the future of the long-term aid with whic I have been concerned 
here. The one essential thing is that it should be recognised 
by all of us who take a hand in this work that the Christian 
peoples of the European continent have been through experiences 
even more poignant than ours, that they have learned by what they 
have suffered, and that in our future contacts with them and service 
to them we shall have to learn and listen as well as give. 


HENRY JAMES 
By FRANK SWINNERTON 

ENRY JAMES was born on April 15th, 1843; and his work 

is probably now less read and less appreciated than it was 
at any time between 1875, when Roderick Hudson was published, 
and the hour of his death in 1916. The neglect is a misfortune 
for the craft of novel-writing, to which he devoted continuous 
attention. It is a misfortune because, although at the heart of 
James’s work there was fatal poverty, so that most of his greatly- 
elaborated characters, when stripped, are seen to be—unknown to 
James—common cheats, liars, adulterers and simpletons without 
grandeur, his taste, dramatic skill and technical brilliance were so 
extraordinary that no writer of tales can afford to ignore their 
example. 

He was born in Albany, New York. His grandfather, an Irishman, 
had enjoyed great commercial success in Albany; and his father, 
a mystical philosopher whose idolisation of Swedenborg was such 
that he never travelled without a complete set of the master’s works, 
was able to indulge unlimited leisure by taking his sons—especially 
Henry—upon all sorts of impulsive journeys, some of them as far 
as Europe. These journeys quite confirmed Henry James’s tem- 
perament ; for, by means of what he afterwards called “ pedestrian 
gaping,” he learned from them almost everything he knew. He had 
practically no formal education. He drew the most enchanting 
sensual experience from wandering and wondering contact with the 
sights of old towns and cities, and tasted “all the fun of the 
queer so-called inward sort” of the life which he hoped eventually 
to lead. As soon as he could do so he left the United States and 
settled in Europe, making his home in England and at last becom- 
ing—it was a deliberate gesture of loyalty in the last war—a 
naturalised Englishman. 

The factual bases of our much-relished civilisation were not avail- 
able to the gaper; but he saw and dreamed, aesthetically, 
dramatically, confident in “ the positive saving virtue of vagueness,” 
and with no sense whatever, now or hereafter, of the material. 
The material, the literal, were anathema to him, as they had been 
to his father. “My most general notion was the very ecstasy of 
understanding ; . . . wherever I looked, and still more wherever 
I pressed, I sank in and in up to my nose.” 

* Such was the cultivation of an artist’s temperament.- Its active 
use was likewise early developed. In boyhood, when Henry, with 
his*brother William, first turned to literature, circumstance decided 
that the paper which both used should consist of sheets of four 
pages, the first three of them, ruled, being used for dramatic 
composition, while the fourth, a blank, positively encouraged the 
sister art of drawing. Thus was the Jacobean technique formed. 
His novels were fundamentally dramatic, and he saw them always, 
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from a proper distance, the comnoisseur’s distance, in scenes and 
in pictures. They were novels of the easel. He even went so far 
as to link the two arts, using in relation to the novel the terms— 
foreground, middle distance, composition, tone, values and so on— 
of painting. “There is, to my vision, no cuthentic, and no really 
interesting and no beautiful, report of things on the novelist’s, 
the painter’s, part unless a particular detachment has operated.” 

The detachment was again a temperamental trait. He decided 
in youth that “one way of taking life was to go in for everything 
and every one, which kept you abundantly occupied, and the other 
way was to be occupied, quite as occupied, just with the sense and 
image of it all, and on only a fifth of the actual immersion.” In 
consequence, he was always apart from life, apart from his aesthetic 
production, remotely a spectator of pictorial drama. At first, in 
Roderick Hudson, he used a colourless participant- observer to 
draw every necessary inference. When he tired of that method, and, 
sitting as it were behind closed blinds, consummately pictured scenes 
more bizarre and more literary, he developed his extraordinary 
second stage in technique. Employing some abnormally sensitive 
person, a postmistress in Jn the Cage, a child in What Maisie 
Knew, a “little flurried bundle of petticoats” in the brilliant Spoils 
of Poynton, he elucidated the conflicts of small groups, through his 
sensitives adding clue to clue for the reader’s enthralment, elimi- 
nating all that did not heighten the drama. And in the last phase, 
when he dictated the immensely long novels of his later years, walk- 
ing about the room and searching elaborately and copiously for the 
exact word, he used the subtle, exclamatory comments of a band of 
onlookers. as in The Golden Bowl, to show how really remarkable 
was something which—when one penetrated the secret—proved to 
be not so very remarkable after all. 

In all three stages the artist’s attitude was the same: he was to be 
separate from his picture, as the painter is separate ; the drama was 
to be seen within an imposed form which caught the actors in the 
crucial stages of a complex situation ; there were to be as few facts 
as possible (because “everything should represent something more 
than what immediately and all too blankly met the eye”) ; and the 
story, for he loved a story, must be communicated with the greatest 
imaginable indircctness. “My identity for myself was all in my 
sensibility to their (i.e., his characters’) exhibition, with not a scrap 
left over for a persona! show.” 

There was little enough personal show in the great auto- 
biographical volumes, A Small Boy and Others, Notes of a Son and 
Brother and the fragment The Middle Years. 
the most elaborate, as they are certainly the finest, of all his works ; 
and they surpass his novels in virtue of the fact that, for the first 
time, he was imagining men of stature. The method might be the 
same—that of the detached spectator—but love warmed and spiced 
and made profound the delineation of character. Love may also 
have spoiled the detachment ; but it gives these books astonishing 
value as evocations of the past, and the portrait of Henry James, 
senior, is a masterpiece. Moreover, James’s inexhaustible penetration 
of his own motives makes easy for others an appreciation of his 
temperament, his real subtlety, his aesthetic aims, and the limita- 
tions imposed upon his creative work by his preference for the 
speculative over the actual. 

Apart from these autobiographies, Henry James is to be read at 
his unique decorative best in the two comedies, The Spoils of 
Poynton and The Ambassadors. These represent the author's 
nearest approach to his ideal of detached technical perfection. The 
ideal was pursued for nearly fifty years. It was once cruelly likened 
to the performance of a hippopotamus picking up a pea ; but it was 
better than that. He reached in The Spoils of Poynton and The 
Ambassadors a most beautiful technique, which aroused admiration 
in connoisseurs and stirred the more sensitive among them, if they 
were of the craft, to robuster but still emulative effort. What he 
discussed in these and more ambitious books was often far from 
reality, the serious echo and analysis of assemblies of ghosts ; but it 
must boldly be said, a hundred years after James’s birth, and—one 
sometimes feels—centuries after the supersession of art in the novel, 
that the performance was superb, and that not to recognise its 
exquisiteness is to betray invincible philistinism. 


They are possibly 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


E celebrated last week the jubilee of our Protectorate over 

Uganda; but the occasion aroused no jubilation in this 
country. The King-and the Colonial Secretary sent suitable tele- 
grams which were suitably acknowledged ; The Times wrote a 
short leading article ; and Lord Lugard addressed to the Governor 
a modest message recalling the remarkable achievement of fifty 
years ago. The public as a whole were not interested in this anni- 
yersary, and, indeed, Uganda has not figured prominently in the 
pages of our rough island story. Even when, fifty years ago, the 
flag first fluttered from Fort Lugard at Kampala, Punch greeted 
the occasion with a discouraging cartoon representing an unwanted 


black baby dumped upon the door-step of Downing Street. We 
do not even call the Protectorate by its correct mame, since 
“Uganda” is a Swahili corruption of the word “ Buganda.” And 


few indeed are those who realise that Uganda furnishes an almost 
perfect example of the unwillingness with which we extend our 
dominion, and of the truly excellent manner in which we have exer- 
cised the responsibilities which we then so hesitatingly assumed. 
Until 1850 the Baganda had never heard of Europe, and it was only 
in that year that King Suna learnt from a Baluchi deserter from 
Zanzibar that there were such things as white men on the earth. 
The country was visited by Speke in 1862 and by Stanley in 1875. 
The latter was invited by King Mutesa to send missionaries, and 
from that moment the trouble began. The Protestants arrived 
under Wilson and Mackay, to be followed shortly afterwards by 
the Catholics from the White Fathers at Algiers. From Zanzibar 
came Moslem missioaaries, and within a few years the population 
was divided between three warring parties, the Ba-Ingleza, the Ba- 
Fransa and the Ba-Islam. In 1885 Bishop Hannington was mur- 
dered, and at Kampala 32 of his converts were burnt in a bunch 
togethcr at the stake. Civil war of a murderous nature then fol- 
lowed between the three factions. The Protestants and Catholic 
missionaries. observing with horror the atrocities committed by 
their followers, summoned outside assistance. Mr. Jackson, of the 
Imperial British East Africa Company, arrived; to be followed a few 
days later by Karl Peters of Germany. It was not until the Anglo- 
German Treaty of 1890 that Uganda was recognised as falling 


within the British sphere. 
* * * * 


In October of that year the I.B.E.A. Co. sent Captain F. D. 
Lugard to restore order. He reached the little knoll which rises 
among the hills of Kampala accompanied only by 50 Sudanese 
soldiers. Even when reinforced by Captain Williams and a maxim 
gun, his position remained precarious. The I.B.E.A. were alarmed 
by the responsibilities in which they had involved their officer and 
strove to back out of the whole business. Captain Lugard well 
knew that evacuation would entail the slaughter of many mission- 
aries and a renewal of civil war. He came to London and pleaded 
with the British Government. The Liberal Government, with the 
sole exception of Lord Rosebery, were bitterly opposed to any 
Uganda experiment. In the end they sent out a Commission under 
Sir Gerald Portal. And in June, 1894, the Protectorate was estab- 
lished. The whole story thus follows the classic pattern of all such 
adveutures. The explorer comes, wishing to discover the sources 
of the Nile. The missionary follows, devotedly anxious to spread 
true religion and enlightenment. The trader then arrives, only to 
find the internal situation too insecure for any commercial under- 
taking. The Government, when invited to restore order, jib vio- 
lently and send a commission. And finally, with or without inter- 


national agreement, the Union Jack floats over the port. This 
chain of events, inevitable in their concatenation, is called 
“Imperialism.” 

* * * * 


What interests me about those who take no pride in our Imperial 
achievement is that they have never considered who should have 
their blame. The explorer, for instance, is regarded as a noble 
figure. Evea in the United. States (where people call their own 
empire-builders “Founding Fathers” or “Pioneers” and deride 


the builders of other empires as “Imperialists”) the names of 
Stanley and Livingstone are cited as examples to the young. The 
missionaries, provided they be Christian and not Moslem, are also 
universally esteemed for their courage and self-sacrifice. I find it 
difficult to believe that either we or the Americans, who depend so 
increasingly upon export trade, can logically deride the trader who 
seeks to sell piece-goods or canvas shoes to the Bantu. Yet when a 
reluctant Government is forced to protect from massacre these 
explorers, missionaries or traders, there are those on both sides of 
the Atlantic who contend that they have behaved with rapacity and 
brutal force. If we examine the development of Uganda, we are 
bound to recognise that the sensible test to apply is not whether this 
action was right or wrong, but whether the Baganda by our action 
have in fact been protected against the inclemencies of their rulers, 
their fellow-tribesmen, their religious beliefs and their environment. 
No man could visit either Uganda, Tanganyika Territory, or even 
Kenya Colony without being convinced that the answer to this ques- 
tion is in the affirmative. The Baganda today are protected in every 
sense of the term against torture, massacre, forced labour, exploita- 
tion and the medicine-man. They are ensured a (for them) high 
standard of living, and are instructed and helped to perfect that 
standard by the cultivation of cash crops. Their protectors take 
upon themselves the heavy responsibilities of coping with such local 
menaces as soil-erosion and the tsetse fly. They obtain impartial 
justice, are encouraged to conduct their own local government, and 
have at their disposal an educational system which has of late been 
much improved. Is there a single Baganda today who would wish 
to return to the independence from which his grandfather suffered 
under King Mwanga? 
* * * * 

In the Uganda Protectorate, under a succession of enlightened 
Governors (Coryndon, Archer, Gowers, Bourdillon and Mitchell), 
the Lugard and Cameron theories of “ indirect rule,” “ trusteeship ” 
and the “dual mandate” have been worked out with extreme 
efficiency. Special attention has been given to the educational problem, 
and since 1924 a Department of Education has been created to 
supervise not merely the official schools and training centres, but 
the many schools of varying capacity and resources established by 
the missionaries. The conception throughout has been to avoid the 
mistake committed in India and to render the education of the 
Baganda suited to the needs and development of the community. 
The aim has been to concentrate upon the functional rather than 
upon the humanistic aspects of African education, and it has thus 
been to the agricultural, veterinary and medical branches of educa- 
tion that the greatest attention has been paid. Fhe African, with his 
amazing gift for memorising, can learn anything from a book, but 
often finds it difficult to apply this knowledge to the practical affairs 
of life. It is for this reason that the Government farm-schools at 
Bukalasa and Serere, or the missionary farm-schools at Gulu or 
Namutamba, form so vital a part of the educational system of the 
Protectorate. And at the summit of this structure stands Makerere 
College, an institution in which no African and no Englishman can 
fail to take much pride. 

* * * * 

T stood one evening on the little knoll in the centre of Kampala 
on which fifty years ago Lugard established his first stockade. The 
Catholic and the Protestant Cathedrals crown the hills ; the roads 
run red and neat among the trees and houses ; there are schools and 
hospitals, hotels and shops, gardens and golf-courses, court-houses 
and administrative buildings. From the town below rose the hum 
of a prosperous community. I was joined by young Africa in the 
shape of eight boy scouts. Darkness fell suddenly, and on the edge 
of the earth-work they lit a fire of logs. The flames danced upon 
their ebony knees and smiling faces. They sang their songs. I 
thought how, but fifty years ago, from the town below me had risen 
the stench of fire and massacre. From the huts which enclose the 
Kabaka’s palace a drum started to throb. The boys laughed gaily 
and sang their songs. 
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* Commandos Strike at Dawn.’’ At the Gaumont and the Marble 
Arch Pavilion. ——** These are the Men."’ Generally released. 
WE are in the middle of a war that can be analysed whilst it is being 
fought. Modern media of communication, the Press, radio, the film, 
are so developed that our hates and fears and hopes cannot be left 
for history to assess. In this very need for immediate articulation lies 
our main hope of victory and a just peace. The film, with its unique 
power to hold up a mirror to history in the making, has a major 
responsibility in seeing that it selects and reflects with honesty those 
facts and ideas to which the world attaches its hopes. This is a 
clear war-time duty beside which any claim which may be advanced 
on behalf of good business at the box-office ring like the jingle of 

thirty pieces of ‘silver. 

The responsibility, the opportunity, is clear, but it is no easy 
matter to take full advantage of it. From time to time we see films 
which exploit the war for their own commercial ends and these we 
can condemn out of hand. More often we are confronted with well- 
meaning, sincere pictures which have sought out some entertaining 
aspect of war chosen because it will also make inspiring propaganda. 
The box-office must have the old formula, says the producer, but 
that doesn’t prevent me from setting my story in occupied Europe 
and sending in Commandos to rescue the heroine instead of Red- 
skins or the homicide squad. The result is that picture after picture 
has been tying the agony of occupied Europe into neat little parcels 
and selling it to customers who, long-suffering as is the cinema 
public, must by now have long tired of this attempt to persuade 
them that Norway, France, Belgium, Greece and the rest are living 
in the atmosphere of a bedside thriller. Commandos Strike at Dawn 
is no better and no worse than the run of such melodramas. For the 
purposes of the film the Norwegians are to be regarded as a simple 
and unsophisticated people, and so Paul Muni is cast as the hero 
and contributes a conventional portrait of Nazi-injured innocence 
which at times comes close to plain stupidity. The British Com- 
mando raid which he leads back to an airfield near his native village 
is made realistic by its generous employment of «ppropriate exterior 
scenes (photographed in Canada) and by some violent acting by 
Canadian soldiers, but at the end of it all we find that military 
considerations are abandoned, lives sacrificed and the whole opera- 
tion imperilled because the hero’s daughter must at all costs be 
rescued. The film is quite content to allow this piece of romantic 
nonsense to pass as the climax of a film which sets out to record 
the tragedy of Norway—as if the democracies were shedding their 
blood to preserve the traditions of the feuilleton. 

At the other extreme of war-time film-making is These Are the 
Men, the latest issue in the Ministry of Information’s monthly series. 
It combines political passion and technical ingenuity in the most 
pitiless condemnation of individual Nazi leaders that has yet 
appeared in the cinema. Special verse by Dylan Thomas has been 
superimposed upon Leni Riefenstahl’s official Nazi film record of 
a pre-war Nuremberg festival, and when Hitler, Goering, Goebbels, 
Streicher and Hess speak we hear, instead of their original words 
the ranting of homicidal maniacs confessing the crimes which have 
bathed the world in blood. The sickening avowals of drug-taking, 
murder; hatred of Socialists and Jews, are punctuated by frenzied 
roars of Sieg Heil! from the massed storm-troopers, which bring 
home the whole horror of this mass hypnotism. The film shows us 
the ordinary decent, peace-loving men who have been ruined by 
Nazism and concludes with an almost hysterical promise that the 
Nazi leaders shall never be forgiven. The combination of old and 
new sound and picture is brilliant and the verse often cuts deep, 
but the film comes too late. Before the war was the time when 
propagandists needed freedom to expose the Nazi leaders. It is little 
consolation to hear that the Government is now in agreement with 
the man-in-the-street and prepared officially to refuse these gentle- 
men the nation’s forgiveness. 

These Are the Men makes no concessions to the box-office, and 
yet it fails to solve the problem of putting the war on the screen in 
its real human terms. The humble workers whom it shows being 
savaged mentally and physically by Hitler and his henchmen are just 
as much lay-figures (and somewhat puny ones) as are the Norwegians 
of Commandos Strike at Dawn. What we surely need in our war- 
films, just as we needed it in our peace-time films, is the sight of 
human beings who are neither ogres nor angels. People who have 
developed commensurate with the times, but who have not thereby 


risen absurdly superior to all human weakness. 
EpGar ANSTEY. 
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A Bopy called the Nature Reserves Investigation Committee has just 
issued a pamphlet, full of admirably logical conclusions and dis- 
tinctions. It has also co-opted a member of the Forestry Com- 
mussion, and there is a suggestion regarding the use of afforested 
forests The committee is doing good work which will be generally 
welcomed ; but field naturalists feel certain qualms. The Foresiry 
Commission has on occasions proved one of the worst enemies to 
the preservation of plants and animals. Precicus birds, such as the 
blackcock, have been condemned as destroyers of the shoots of 
young trees. Districts virtually unique in England, and therefore 
frequented by rare plants and birds, have been threatened. One of 
these, known as Breckland, has been saved only by the competitive 
energy of naturalists, especially by the ardent author and begetter 
of the Norfolk Naturalists’ Trust, the late Dr. Sydney Long. We 
must on grounds of national economy, and, indeed, safety, indulge 
in wide schemes of afforestation ; but it has to be remembered that 
a well-regimented wood of conifers involves the destruction or 
banishment of nearly all native plants and animals; and it is pro- 
bably for this reason that its establishment is often bitterly opposed 
by local residents. A survey is being made by the committee, and 
naturalists will await with interest the schedule of areas recom- 
mended as Reserves for plants, insects, birds and mammals. 


Bird Trappers 


In a poulterers’ shop in the West Country a large number of 
partridges were recently on sale, and a number of them were 
bought by a curious observer. He noticed that all the birds had 
broken legs, and afterwards was able to prove that none of them had 
been shot. It can perhaps scarcely be doubted that they were 
caught, and cruelly caught, in gins. Every sort of animal in the 
West Courntry—dog, cat, fox and pheasant—have been caught or 
maimed in the traps of the rabbit-farmers ; but they do make some 
attempt not to set their gins in the open. Partridges can only be 
snared in the open, and it is to be hoped that energetic action will 
be taken against such trappers, whose number becomes legion. For 
myself, I picked up recently, as previously reported, nine wire nooses, 
one holding a cock pheasant, in the course of a short walk. 


Winter Pride 


“Winter pride,” or the abnormal growth of autumnal winter- 
grown grain, seems to be yet more widely extended than a previous 
comment suggested ; and it has had more odd results. So many 
farmers desired to humble the pride that stock have been borrowed 
for the purpose. On one scientific farm—which was a lender of 
stock as well as a user—the effect on the milch cows was a sudden 
and remarkable increase in the supply of milk, which fell again 
directly the cows were removed to their normal pasture. It may 
reasonably be expected that the harvest of grain also will be in- 
creased, and winter pride so become twice blest. 


Wild or Tame 


It is queried whether a certain wild plum, so far as can be seen 
identical with the myrobalan, is a wild English shrub. It came into 
flower this year even before the blackthorn, and is very widely 
spread. It is much used as a hedge plant, but it has been alleged 
against it that it is a host of the silver-leaf malady of the cultivated 
plum, as is the wild berberis of the worst disease of wheat and 
spindle of the black fly that is wont to befoul our broad beans. Both 
thorn and plum, wild and tame, are well “in front of the clock,” as, 
indeed, are most flowers and insects. Towards the end of March 
the air was bright with sulphur and tortoise-shel] butterflies, and 
the base of the hedgerows white with open flowers of hedge-garlicy 
of the greater stitchwort, and even of the keksies. Some of the May 
should be out in mid-April. 


In the Garden 


A cottage gardener was watched this week throwing all the weeds 
—now a too-flourishing crop—into his hen run, and the birds 
devoured them greedily, and it seemed promiscuously. Hens in 
general, especially at this season, will devour vastly more green- 
food than is usually given them. It is worth while sowing thousand- 
headed kale solely for their benefit. tubers, such as artichokes, are 
sprouting vigorously and planting cannot be longer postponed. 

W. Beacuh THomas. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas, 1d. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 


Sir,—It seems to be accepted as a fact that financial security for every 
citizen would be impossible if some people were wealthy ; indeed, many 
of our economists appear to be convinced that the existence of wealthy 
people must be a perpetual annoyance and distress to less opulent people, 
even although no financial insecurity dogs them. One might suppose 
that, for some strange reason, social security for all is impossible if some 
are rich. 

This might be the case if it were not for the fact that man’s power 
of creating wealth has greatly increased, and shows signs of increasing 
much further. In other words, there will be more and more of this 
world’s goods available as time goes by ; and there is no reason to suppose 
that, when this increase has come about, John Doe’s security will be 
less secure because the percentage of the total wealth of the community 
that he receives is smaller than it was before. If my income and its 
purchasing power remain unchanged, I cannot reasonably be disturbed 
because somebody else, who is prepared to do more work than I am, 
accumulates more money than I do. 

That the State must play a part in régulating the employment of riches 
js obvious ; but that is no excuse for an attempt on the part of the State 
to become the owner of all property, actual and potential. It is remark- 
able that it is only in connexion with material goods that our pundits 
desire to introduce permanent rationing. They fail to see that it is equally 
unfair (on their sociological assumptions) to permit Smith to learn more 
than Jones. But liberty to reach an educational standard higher than 
that of one’s neighbours must be dangerous in q “planned” society, 
because Smith will have more power than Jones,—and does the self- 
made man usually refrain from using his power? 

Equality of opportunity is a catch-phrase, which delights many people, 
but neither heredity nor environment will permit of such equality. The 
reply would presumably be, that we cannot, of course, alter inherited 
ability, but by forcing everyone into the same educational groove we can 
make such differences of minimal significance. All this depends upon a 
sort of insane mathematics: on the belief that, if 45,000,000 people know 
the same geographical fact, there is as much geographical knowledge as 
if 100 people know 450,000 facts each. But learning cannot be estimated 
by the counting of heads. The cultural status of a community has to be 
assessed by the level to which the highest has reached; it cannot be 
estimated by the average level. But, if some can be trained to deeper 
intellectual insight, what becomes of equality of opportunity? 

If it be admitted that “a little learning is a dangerous thing,” if we 
accept the truth that “ Who are a little wise, the best fools be,” we dare 
not try to spread true education thinly but evenly over the population: 
the risks would be too great. And nobody has yet adduced any reason 
for supposing that even distribution of wealth would be any less perilous. 

The danger of limiting the level of education is that the State can use 
the whole of its cultural equipment to mislead its citizens more completely 
than it could if they had no education or if ,they were free to pursue 
knowledge just as far as they desired, without reference to how much 
or how little their fellow-citizens possessed. Education as a means for 
the advancement of mankind must be free and untrammelled: if it be 
limited by some peculiar belief in “equality,” it can become the most 
potent method of regimenting mankind. And exactly the same argument 
applies to the acquisition of wealth: if the State be the arbiter of how 
much property any man may acquire, the State will have a weapon for 
dragooning the population, a weapon more terrible than any previously 
devised. 

Before our “ planners” persuade us to rush down the slope with them, 
let us take heed that a green valley, not a cess-pit, lies. before us.—I 
am, Sir, yours faithfully, A. Piney. 

22 Basildon Court, Devonshire Street, W. 1. 


THE WEEKS AHEAD 


Sir—Your constant sympathetic outlook towards the views and opinions 
of soldiers once again tempts me to seek space in your columns by 
alluding to the first-rate article by your military contributor, 
“ Strategicus,” in your issue of April 2nd. I only trust that your readers 
have noted very carefully the theme running through this article, namely, 
the conviction that Allied defeat of the German armies in Europe will 
only be attained after unprecedented efforts. 

I strongly suspect that the general public is still not aware of the 
Vital part that it can and must play in the gigantic framework entailed 
through the opening of one or more fronts in Europe by our armies. 
As our leaders have definitely stated that such land hostilities will com- 
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mence this year, the need for a correct understanding of the situation 
on the public’s part brooks no delay. Even now, in this fourth year of 
war, the last vestige of that fatal error of undervaluing the potentialities 
of our foes is not yet swept away. To realise fully, as realise we must, 
the strength that the German armies have displayed on the Russian and 
North African battlefronts not only enhances the brilliance of the United 
Nations’ successes, but rightly prepares our people for the grim trials 
that lie ahead. What more experienced authority could be needed than 
General Montgomery’s observation of last December: “The only way 
to win is to defeat the Germans on the battlefield. The greatest mistake 
we can make is to fail to recognise this and to underestimate the enemy’s 
strength.” 

If, therefore, the public believes that the forces in Britain now pre- 
paring to launch formidable hammer-blows against Hitler’s European 
fortress have an easy task before them I foresee a wave of irresponsible 
and misguided pessimism sweeping the country before the coming 
New Year. Who, then, could deny that psychologically (and war today 
is fought as much in the field of thought as of action), Hitler would 
have been presented with a gain of supreme importance? No army 
can render a satisfactory account of itself if it is uncertain of the people's 
faith at home. I beg your readers, therefore, to view the impending 
and awe-inspiring clashes in the right light; to face and acknowledge 
that of the legions who ere long will set foot on continental soil thousands 
will not return, or, again, will return maimed and injured for life ; that 
sufferings and hardships, possibly hitherto unequalled, most certainly lie 
in store before the change of many seasons; that the path to victory 
wili be no velvet carpet ; and that the sooner the solemnity of the hour 
is approached in this spirit the sooner in the long run will final victory 
be achieved. 

My comrades of the last three and a half years, the “other ranks” of 
the Army, shun, of course, any dramatisation of the future. Soberly and 
quietly, they are ready and eager and confident to answer whatever calls 
may be made on them. Anything less would fall short of the glorious 
sacrifices made by the 8th Army. None of us, civilian or soldier, doubts 
the eventual victory that will crown the fighting of our land forces. 
That is no hollow boasting, but grounded on splendid fact. Let the 
public, however, take very deeply to heart the warning uttered a few 
days ago by Field-Marshal Smuts: “We are very far from the end of 
the war. The first long phase of defensive warfare has been successfully 
concluded. The second phase is beginning. The great danger is that 
people might tire of the war and slacken in their effort. That is the 
great danger to be avoided.”—Yours faithfully, CORPORAL. 

London. 


CONGRESS POLICY 


Sir,—In answer to Mr. H. G. Rawlinson, I may say that I am aware 
that the Congress leaders are being detained for reasons for security, or 
what the Government conceives to be security ; but that has no direct 
bearing on the questions I submitted. Even if these leaders cannot safely 
be liberated, is there any reason why they should not be allowed to 
negotiate with the leaders of other parties? 

As regards Mr. Rawlinson’s own question as to what would happen 
to anyone who acted in this way in England, there is no parallel between 
the two cases. The Congfess leaders are in a country occupied by a 
foreign Power, as France is occupied by Germany. (Whatever difference 
there may be between the character of the respective régimes does not 
alter the essential fact.) Frenchmen who are bold enough to make trouble 
for the occupying foreigner are hailed as patriots, but when Indians 
do a similar thing they are called traitors. How devoid of imagination 
we are! 

As you admit, Mr. Gandhi’s policy six months ago was governed by the 
belief that the Axis Powers would win the war ; a belief shared by the 
majority of Indians, and most understandable in the light of all that 
had happened up to that point. Recognising this, can we say that this 
policy was entirely irrational and heinous? Evidently he wanted to make 
the best of a bad job, save the country from becoming a battle-ground, 
and get the most favourable terms possible from the seemingly conquering 
Power. As to the White Paper, with its grave charges, I must content 
myself with saying that it is “the speech for the prosecution,” to be 
received with caution till we have heard the case for the defence. Why 
not give Mr. Gandhi the opportunity of broadcasting his case to the 
world? What an example of British fair-play it would be, of more value 
to our cause than many victories in the field! —Yours faithfully, 

PENDRIL BENTALL. 

543 Crookesmoor Road, Sheffield, 10. 








THE 
INDIAN PERPLEXITIES 


Sir,—On reading your article under this head certain questions spring 
to one’s mind , indeed, the leader in the News Chronicle of April 2nd sug- 
gests that they may disturb more Britishers (not to mention Americans) 
than you appear to think 

Here are some: 

1. Is it British to publish, and to discuss in Parliament, an indictment 
of a man in confinement with no opportunity of facing his accusers or 
answering the charges? 

2. Is it cricket to judge (and condemn) a man on excerpts taken from 
his sayings and writings on various occasions an@ relating to differing 
circumstances? Equally, is it right to condemn a man on an assertion 
severed from the conditional clauses which govern it? 

3. Can Indian leaders fairly be expected to put up any promising 
proposal if they are not only prevented from intercourse with those who 
are confined on account of their wide influence, but are zlso refused 
an interview by the Viceroy? 

4. Can Britishers feel comfortable abcut a situation in which our 
firmest friends are the autocratic Princes, and our opponents—rightly or 
wrongly—are those who are struggling for the full freedom now which 
we have taught them to love these last hundred years? 

5. Is sabotage in India, carried out by Indians as they believe for 
freedom’s sake, different in kind or intention from sabotage in European 
countries overrun by Germany? 

6. Is not the Christian Church in India right and reasonable in urging 
that, with a view to future good relations between Britain and India, 
Christian statesmanship consists in seeking a way of negotiation rather 
than in sitting down before a political deadlock and just getting on with 
the war?—I am, faithfully yours, G. E. HICKMAN JOHNSON. 

“White Shack,” 12 Oakley Road, Warlingham, Surrey. 


SPEAKER LENTHALL 


Sir,—Has not Mr. Nicolson been a little too glib in jumping to the 
conclusion that Speaker Lenthall was avaricious, a thief, and rather a 
craven man? It should be remembered that Lenthall was a person of 
position and wealth, and a reputed sound lawver before becoming Speaker. 
It seems incredible that he should have looted Charles the First’s pictures, 
which hung for so many years at the Priory Burford. Surely at the 
Restoration (which, according to General Monck, who informed Charles II 
on reaching London that it would have been impossible for him to have 
come to the throne unless the Speaker wished it) these paintings would 
have been reclaimed. The evidence is, I believe, that after Charles the 
First’s death his art treasures were sold. For instance, the Spanish 
Ambassador bought so extensively that it took eight mules to remove 
his purchases. Mr. Nicolson writes, in some apparent scorn, that the 
Speaker “ twice allowed himself to be pulled out of his Chair.” 

I ask him, what was the poor man to do, being unarmed and unsup- 
ported and surrounded by hostile soldiery, beyond protesting on both 
occasions with memorable dignity? FRANCES L. EVANs, 

(Seventh great-granddaughter of Speaker Lenthall). 


THE R.A.F. BROADCAST 


Sir,—Sir A. Sinclair on Sunday night, March 28th, mentioned the names 
of several well-known mea who helped on the Service which, from small 
beginnings, is now the mighty R.A.F. He described how, at the time of 
the Armistice, it was the largest air force in the world. One name, 
however, was omitted: that of the man who built it up and commanded 
it from 1912-14, but was enly sent to France as Chief of Staff or Second 
in Command owing to his juniority. He did, however, command it (then 
the Royal Flying Corps, Military Wing) from 1914-15. After commanding 
a Naval Wing at Gallipoli, he later returned, as Chief of the Air Staff, to 
the Air Ministry, 1918-19. In addition, he was a pioneer flyer in the 
most dangerous days, and his was the foresight and energy which made 
the R.F.C. into an instrument not only of reconnaissance, but also of 
destruction in war. This man is Major-General the Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick 
Sykes, now a member of Parliament, whose leading part should surely 
be remembered.—Yours faithfully, (Capt.) ALBAN F, L. Bacon. 
Burghclere, Hants. 


ARMY EDUCATION 


Sir,—While agreeing with “Five Members of H.M. Forces” that they 
have been unfortunate in the lectures they have heard, their case must 
not be taken as typical of Army education. They are the result of 
individual lecturers ignoring their “ briefs.” 

Of these “ Current Affairs” does confine itself to facts, and the issue 
on India contained none of the inaccuracies quoted. “The British Way 
and Purpose,” on which educational talks are based, is extremely Liberal 
in outlook, and I believe this is put across by most lecturers. 
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I am now at a training centre which receives recruits after six weeks’ 
training, and while here for two months they listen to twelve educational 
lectures and take part in eight A.B.C.A. periods (both in working time), 
I always endeavour to find their reactions to the educational lectures at 
their preliminary training centres, and most of them have expressed sur- 
prise at hearing anything so enlightened in the Army! 

Possibly the standard of lecturers at training centres is higher than in 
ordinary units, but I have found the average soldier of 1943 much better 
informed and aware of what he is fighting for than the soldiers of 1939, 
Within the last nine months education has been taken seriously, and, 
despite the shortcomings of individual lecturers, I believe is eminently 
worth while.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, Ex-DrIVER T/o000, 


THE JEWS AND BLACK, MARKET 


S1r,—I wonder whether “Janus” has verified whether the prominence 
given to Jewish black-marketeers is not due to the journalistic szlection 
of foreign names, or to the prominence of Jews in precisely those cal]- 
ings where these temptations prevail: and whether these categories of 
criminality are not offset by others—e.g., crimes of violence—in con. 
nexion with which Jewish names seldom figure. Even if he has not, it 
is of course no palliation: for we Jews are a religious community and 
have no right to a quota of malefactors. But there is another aspect 
which people tend to overlook nowadays. The present persecution on 
the Continent of Europe is no new thing: it is the protraction and 
accentuation of a process that has gone on curing a great part of the 
Christian era. For 1,000 years at least the concerted efforts of Church 
and State made life virtually impossible for the Jew without subterfuge, 
If in some cases the habit of subterfuge has outlived the necessity for it 
the responsibility lies, not with the victims, but with the perpetrators. | 
would suggest that “ Janus” thinks of this when next he sees a Jewish 
name in the papers in a dishonourable connotation, and that he directs 
his efforts henceforth to removing the cause rather than play Hitler’s 
game by calling public attention to the effect.—I am, your obedient 
servant, Cecit Rotu. 
1 Garford Road, Oxford. 


’ 


S1r,—It seems to me that “ Janus” is not displaying his customary fairness 
in judgement in his appeal to the Jewish community to accept responsi- 
bility for dealing with those members of the Jewish race who are under 
conviction for “ Black Market” offences. He seems to suggest that the 
principal responsibility for the “ Black Market” is Jewish, which is by 
no means the case. Viscount Samuel, speaking in the House of Lords, 
pointed out, imter alia, that in the week ending February 2oth there were 
thirty-four cases of conviction for such offences, six of them being Jewish. 
But in one of the important trade journals only four cases were reported 
of that number, all of them being Jewish, and none of the twenty-eight 
was even mentioned. There is a disposition to ignore the facts and 
imply that the whole matter is due to Jews and Jewish influence. White 
“Janus” does not actually make any such suggestion, the nature of his 
reference does scem to point in that direction, thus belying his familiar 
pseudonym.—Yours faithfully, E. BENSON PERKINS. 

23 Hawthorn Lane, Wilmslow, Manchester. 

{“ Janus ” writes: The proportion of Jews in the population is one in 
130—say, to be safe, one in 120. The proportion of Jews among “ Black 
Market” offenders, on the basis of the figures quoted above, is rather 
more than one in six. I made no charge comparable to this.] 


DRUNKENNESS PROBLEMS 


Sir,—Mr. Tom Harrisson, in an interesting examination of some of the 
evidence relating to drunkenness, writes that “ These results . . . even 
imply ‘ fewer public-houses, more drunks.’” Considerable doubt is thrown 
upon the validity of such a hypoth:sis by the experience of Carlisle, the 
most dramatic example of concentration In the middle of the last wat 
the large majority -of Carlisle’s public-houses were shut over-night. The 
effects may be summarised by a recent remark of a middle-aged native 
of the town, that he could not recall ever seeing a drunken man in the 
streets of Carlisle. 

The explanation is, of course, that accompanying the concentration th: 
State took over management of the public-houses. Managers were in- 
stalled, and their job is imperilled if a case of drunkenness occurs in theif 
house. The degree of concentration of public-houses is so much the 
function of numerous other factors that it is very doubtful whether any 
useful results can be achieved by approaching the problem of drunkenness 
from this angle. To put the same objection in other words, drunkenness 
is so often the “quickest way out of Whitechapel” that most can be 
learnt from studying why men and women want to get out of White- 
chape!.—Yours faithfully, Henry Dwrandt. 

Aldwych House, London, W.C. 2. 
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The Spanish Labyrinth 

The Spanish Labyrinth. By Gerald Brenan. (Cambridge Press. 21s.) 
Tus rather curious book is divided into three parts, of which the 
second is so much better than the first and third that the whole 
reads almost like the joint work of two authors. The first eighty 
pages give a historical outline of Spanish political history between 
the First and Second Republics: this has often been done, at least 
as well, before. The last hundred pages describe the course of the 
Second Republic (they include a chapter, reflective rather than 
historical, on the Civil War) from a Left-wing standpoint. 

Though Mr. Brenan has read widely, the tone of his last chapters 
js often that of the propaganda-sheet. The one direction he gives 
for getting out of the labyrinth is to take the first turning to the 
Left every time. He sees Spanish politics through his own 
prejudices. He appears to have no understanding of, and therefore 
no sympathy with, the attitude of the Spanish traditionalist. He 
repeats the stories of Church wealth (“ the monastic orders were roll- 
ing in money and the bishops had large incomes”) which his pre- 
cursors have in vain been challenged to substantiate. When the 
Asturian miners rebel, in 1934, their action is idealised as “ an epic.” 
But when the other side rebels, in 1936, the spotlight is turned on 
to the “tremendous courage and enthusiasm” of the defenders. 
The “Red Terror” of 1936-7, again, “ was at bottom a spontaneous 
movement, corresponding to the necessities of a revolutionary war.” 
But no such excuses are made for the “ White Terror”: indeed, by 
a typical piece of wishful thinking, the author is led “ to suppose 
that, for every person executed in Government territory, two or 
three were executed in the Rebel zone during the first six months 
of the (Civil) war.” So far as I know, there is no more evidence for 
such a statement than for the estimate that, after the Civil War, “ at 
least a million mea end women were herded into prison.” If the 
reviewer asserted that the real figure was half a million, or two 
million, it is doubtful if anyone could challenge the emendation. 

It is needless to spend more space upon this part of the book, 
beyond remarking that the very substantial bibliography is vitiated 
by the same bias. The valuable chapters are those of the second 
section, which is nearly as long as the other two combined, and deal 
in turn with the agrarian question, the Anarchists, the Anarcho- 
Syndicalists the Carlists and the Socialists. To this section might 
well be given the sub-title of the whole book: “an account of the 
social and political background of the Civil War.” During that war 
great harm was done in-this country by political partisans on both 
sides, many of whose highly-coloured and picturesquely entitled 
books revealed an abysmal ignorance of Spain—sometimes-an in- 
ability even to spell the names of the people of whom they wrote. 
What was needed (and it will be needed again at Spain’s next up- 
heaval) was a group of books each studying as objectively as possible 
the main problems which lay behind the uprising: agriculture, 
regionalism, education, Church and State, and so-on. 

Mr. Brenan has made a special study of the Left-wing extremist 
groups, and an even closer one of the agrarian problem—perhaps the 
most difficult and perplexing of all, and one which, in my view, 
Azania and his first colleagues made a sincerer and more determined 
effort to solve than has been made since. In these chapters he writes 
objectively, dispassionately, and, for the most part, without observ- 
able prejudice. The most useful chapter is the agrarian one—better 
than anything else on the subject in English. The treatment of 
Anarchism, from both the historical and the psychological stand- 
point, comes a good second: not everyone will subscribe to the 
author’s estimate of Anarchism as a “ religious heresy,” but so much 
thought and observation lie behind that view that it cannot be lightly 
dismissed. 

It is strange that Mr. Brenan—from a desire, presumably, not to 
“exaggerate the separatist sentiments of the different provinces ”— 
devotes so little serious consideration to the regional'st problem. 
This is certainly second in importance only to agrarianism: it can- 
not be dismissed with a historical summary; it is a living issue. 
Neither Catalonia nor the Basque country will ever again of its own 
free will consent to be a group of four provinces in a Spain ruled 

Madrid ; and coercion, sooner or later, will bring revolution. A 
realisation of this fact is fundamental to an understanding of con- 
temporary Spain. Unfortunately, it is not only Conservatives and 
Phalangists who are blind to it, and it needs stressing. 

E. ALLISON PEERS. 
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Vicarage Ladies 
The History of the Parson’s Wife. By Margaret H. Watt. (Faber 


and Faber. 8s. 6d.} 


SuRELY in no other country of the world has the parish played so 
important a part as in England. It was for years the basic unit of 
administration and of social life, the most important single factor in 
the whole complex growth of English self-government. How impor- 
tant, therefore, in the social story of England the parson and the 
parson’s wile. The development of this lady from the “ priest's 
woman ” of pre-Reformation times, through that uneasy period when 
her position was legalised, yet somehow -not quite respectable 
(remember Queen Elizabeth’s rudeness to Archbishop Parker’s wife: 
“ Madam I may not call you, Mistress I will not call you”), to her 
flowering in the eighteenth century as the next lady below the 
squire’s lady, and her final stabilisation in the nineteenth as an 
active figure in the great complex of mcedern England, is a running 
commentary on social change. It is also, or should be, a gold-mine 
of entertaining anecdote. 

Miss Watt has not made it either of these things. Her survey is 
altogether lighter than the first would have to be, and less malicious 
than the second would probably be. It is a kind of commonplace 
book about parsons’ wives, and some who were not parsons’ wives 
at cli. What is Swift’s Stella doing in this company? Miss Watt 
has collected some unusual details and given us some interest ng 
portraits ; she has retold many half-forgotten stories which throw 
fresh light sometimes on the oddity, somctimes on the nobility of 
human nature in general, and of parsonage life in particular. The 
tragedy of Archbishop Tait’s children—five out of his six [ttle 
daughters carried off by scarlet fever within a month of each other in 
1856—the extraordinary childhood of Augustus Hare, these are worth 
recording once again. So are the trials of Susannah Wesley striving 
to bring up her enormous family with their difficult father. “ My 
lord,” she said :o the Bishop to whom she had appealed for he!p, 
“T will freely own to your Grace that, strictly speaking, I never did 
want bread. But, then, I have had so much care to get it before it was 
eat, and to pay for it after, as has often made it very unpleasant to 
me. And I think to have bread on such terms is the next degree 
of wretchedness to having none at all.” What a picture of a hard, 
truthful, brave woman those sentences call up. It is pleasant, too, 
to have the memory jogged into recollection of the parsons’ wives 
who play so large a part in our literature, to find Mrs. Primrose, 
Mrs. Proudie and Millie Barton sheltering, so to speak, in the same 
chapter. But I missed my own favourite parson’s wife of fiction, 
the elegant Mrs. Elton, whose offers of social patronage so incensed 
Emma Woodhouse. 

All the same, without wishing to seem ungrateful for the amusing 
fare which Miss Watt has provided, is her book really the history 
of the parson’s wife? With all her tact and sympathy, her eye for 
an anecdote or a character, she has not that perceptive control of 
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facts, that sense of significant detail, which can lift her contribution 
higher than the level of a divertissement. In a sense she has 
approached the problem from the wrong end, has gone looking a 
little too deliberately for specific parsons’ wives ; sometimes we even 
suspect her of having chosen the parson first, only to be left in the 
air should he prove to be a bachelor. “In spite of Julia, Anthea 
and Corinna, there was no Mrs. Herrick.” Quite. 

Yet the parson’s wife moves clearly enough through English social 
history in the memoirs, letters, diaries and casual references of 
innumerable laymen, and it is there that one feels Miss Watt has 
not sought her assiduously enough. Nor has she made much 
attempt to trace the hierarchy among parsons’ wives, nor to fit them 
into the larger frame of English social life. From what class did 
these women spring? By what stages can we mark their social 
advancement? Miss Watt, after a good beginning, grows a little 
hazy about all this, leavigg her individual cases to speak for them- 
selves, which, because there are not enough of them, they can 
hardly do. How often did my lord’s chaplain marry my lady’s 
waiting gentlewoman? How many parsons’ wives were farmers’ 
daughters, the younger children of the gentry, or daughters of pro- 
fessional men? When did the parson’s wife become the important 
figure in a country parish that she is today? Charlotte Lucas held 
no sewing bees or Bible class—or did she? Miss Watt’s book pro- 
vokes our curiosity, but she seems too shy, too unassuming, to satisfy 
it. She has gathered a selected garland of vicarage ladies, and a very 
pretty one it is ; but where is the garden itself, the soil, the setting, 
the climate? C. V. WEeDGwoop. 


Weapons and Tactics 


Weapons and Tactics. By Tom Wintringham. (Faber and Faber. 


10s. 6d.) 
The Turning Tide. By Major-General E. D. H. Tollemache, D.S.O., 
4s. 6d.) 


M.C. (John Murray and the Pilot Press. 
The Royal Armoured Corps. By Capt. J. R. W. Murland. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d.) > 


Roof over Britain; the Official Story of the A.A. Defences, 1939-42. 
(H.M. Stationery Office. 9d.) 

Mr. WINTRINGHAM’S book has a thesis with which no military 
historian will quarrel, the necessity of a “theory of war” firmly 
based on the teaching of the past’ The book is well written and 
persuasive, but contains so many minor inaccuracies and omissions 
that one suspects the “theory of war” which he advocates did not 
grow naturally out of an academic enquiry into the inter-relations 
of weapons and tactics in the past, but that the author, with his 
mind already- made up, searched’in the past for material which 
suited his purpose. His position as a historian is perhaps best indi- 
cated by the fact that he quotes only from Oman’s earlier book on 
mediaeval warfare. The title of Vegetius’ book is wrongly cited 
(p. 63); the stockade at Hastings existed only in Freeman’s imagi- 
nation (p. 68); ancient historians would hardly admit the justice of 
the comparison between the Roman Limes and the Maginot Line 
(p. 92) ; Roman legionaries did not form part of the garrison of the 
Wall (p. 94); Frederick the Great’s infantry did not march at the 
quick-step (p. 123). The book is weakest on the transition from 
mediaeval to modern warfare. This section would have been im- 
proved if the author had asked himself why the use of the longbow 
did not spread to the Continent, and if he had realised that the 
disuse of armour had more to do with changes in the breeding of 
horses thaa with the invention of the firearm. The book has no 
reference to Zisca or Marshal Saxe, or to the effect of weather on 
early firearms. As an outline history of warfare the book is hardly 
adequate, and its value as propaganda is weakened rather than 
strengthened by its historical sections. I find it possible to accept 
Mr. Wintringham’s forecast of the future of this war, but I cannot 
completely accept lis reading of the past. 

General Tollemache’s book is designed to explain the Army and 
its methods to the general reader. The need for security must have 
made the author’s task a difficult one, but he has contrived to paint 
within his limited space a vivid and interesting picture. Particu- 
larly interesting is his account of the process of training the modern 
soldier, with its realisation of the physical and mental handicaps 
imposed on recruits by our urban civilisation. Infantrymen will be 
grateful to him for making a point which is too often forgotten, that 
in modern war infantry training is quite as complex and specialised 
as that of any other arm. Another popular misconception, the dis- 
tinction between the “fighting” and the “administrative” troops 
is here removed. In fact, every soldier, unless he has a special 
Status ir international law, is a fighting soldier, and this point is 
well illustrated by an account of the new responsibilities of the 
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R.A.O.C. The book is illustrated with official photographs which 
are well chosen and fit the text, The only non-official photograph is 
less successful (whatever the Home Guards are doing in this photo. 
graph, it can hardly be described as battle drill). The caption of one 
photograph contains a misprint; the 41st Foot are now known ag 
the Welch Regiment. 7 

Captain Murland’s book suffers a little from the unavoidable lack’ 
of a final revision by the author. He would almost certainly have 
cut out sone of the repetition which mars the book in its present! 
form. Captain-Murland is at his best in the account he gives off 
the technical development of the armoured fighting vehicle. 
main value of the book lies here and in the appendices. There js; 
not enough material for a history of the R.A.C., and the author was’ 
probably unable to use what material has recently appeared, such ag: 
the account of the experiences of the rst Armoured Divisiorf in 
France, written by its commander. But Captain Murland’s book 
will always have value as a popular explanation by an expert of the 
origin and evolution of the tank. 

Roof Over Britain is the latest addition to the series of official 
stories issued by the Ministry of Information. It gives a readable 
account of the work of A.A. Command and of the balloon barrage, 
Captain Cotterell is responsible for the chapters dealing with A.A, 
Command, and he is highly successful in bringing his story down 
to the human level. His fifth chapter, in particular, is a masterly 


description of how the Army really does its work. 
S. H. F. JoHNstTon. 


Escape from Malaya 

Singapore to Freedom. By Oswald W. Gilmour. (Burrow. 10s. 6d) 
Tuis is a notable book written under the stimulus of adventures 
the writer left Singapore to risk. The last days of that city have 
been described by others and as well, although the Lytton Stractiys 
of the future will be glad of such topical colour as the solicitude of 
broken Tommies in search of a drink of water not to muddy the 
chairs of their host by their soiled kit. It is, however, when 
Singapore has been left behind that we get, with vivid realism not 
to be found elsewhere, an account of the air attacks on those who 
fled by sea, of the death of many from bombs, and of the marooning 
of the survivors on green Malayan islets that proffered*neither food 
nor water nor shelter, but only the cruelty of their unsatisfying 
beauty. 

Between the islands on the phosphorescent sea floated boats and 
rafts laden with people ; and here and there, upheld by his life- 
belt, the lone swimmer was striving to make land. All around the 
rafts and swimmers were dismembered limbs, dead fish and. wreckage 
drifting with the currents; below, in all probability, were sharks; 
and above, at intervals, the winged machines of death. Among 
those who had escaped death from bombs or the sea there was not 
one whordid’ not suffer from mutilations, wounds, sickness, hunger, 
cold, dirt, fear,“or loss, and none knew. what the morrow would 
bring forth. 

Certainly, perhaps, not Mr. Gilmour, an engineer, who has_ secured 
a literary immortafity, so long as there are Britons who care for 
adventure or for Malaya. 

Apart from that one heightened passage and another of unsenti-, 
mental reflections (p. 113), the author writes pretty much as sailors 
and hunters talk in ages and places where more store is set on the 
hang of a sail than on the nuance of a sensation. We see him 
swimming, in company with a frightened woman in a life-belt, and 
submerging instinctively when the Japanese planes dived, to come 
again to the surface and discover a vacant sea. We descry a child 
afloat and asleep on a life-belt propelled for hours by a newly 
widowed father, We watch two Malay stokers clinging to ropes 
and dragged aboard after nine days on a flimsy raft without 
sustenance other than rain-water they had cupped in their hands: 
told laconically and without comment, this tale of the sea, better: 
than any treatise, gives some notion of .the Malays whom all like: 
but few are competent to appraise. : 

If evidence is still required that the British of Malaya were not 
the decadent rabble a chagrined empire was for the moment prom 
to judge them, then there can hardly be more convincing ; 
than this book written with a classical economy of emotion by oa¢ 
who had lived and worked in the Singapore hot-house for fifteen’ 
years. Here there are no vain reproaches for the supineness of past 
statesmen, no febrile criticisms based on the evidence of panic feat, 
no chatter of novel plans for an old world where there will always! 
be the cruelty of the sea and the jungle and the enduring effort 
of indomitable men and women. 
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344 THE SPECTATOR, 
In the next edition some grammatical errors and the spelling of 
‘ Malay words should be corrected, and a few slipshod sentences like 
“in most cases, the opposite is the case” (p. 113) should be altered. 
RICHARD WINSTEDT. 


Mr. Spender’s Legacy 
Between Two Wars. By J. A. Spender. (Cassell. 8s. 6d.) 


Tus book, the publishers state, was finished a few days before the 
writer’s death, which means presumably that Mr. Spender did not 
pass the proofs for press. It is a great pity that one of his many 
friends was not asked to discharge that service, for the book, as it 
stands, is distressingly disfigured by errors of date, mis-spellings, a 
bad Biblical misquotation, and at least two mis-statements of fact— 
this under the name of one of the most scholarly and accurate 
publicists of the century. These blemishes are too serious to leave 
unnoticed, but they need not be particularised further and can be 
rectified in a second edition. Apart from them, the book is of the 
high quality that might be assumed from its authorship. It is history, 
the history of two decades critical in the fortunes of the world, 
written with a purpese. “Why, it may be asked,” writes Mr. 
Spender, “go back on these irrevocable events and risk reviving 
controversies that are better buried and forgotten? The answer is 
that to read this history aright is one of the necessary conditions of 
building wisely for he future.” That is a conclusive argument, and 
Mr. Spender rendered in the closing days of ‘his long and dis- 
ti:guished life @ signal service ‘n providing so lucid, so balanced 
ahd so comprehensive a survey of the factors that plunged the wor!d 
into the greatest conflict in its history. 

Among other things, the book is a strong defence of Mr. 
Chamberlair, and his Munich policy—though not directly, for Mr. 
Spender’s purpese was not to vindicate any political doctrine or 
any particular political move, but simply to analyse known facts 
and point to their inevitable conclusion. A profound believer in 
the League of Nations principle, he deplores the failure of sup- 
porters of the League to realise that for justice to prevail inter- 
nationally it must have overwhelming force behind it, and that to 
press perpetually for the reduction of British armaments long after 
Hitler’s intentions became clear was to invite the disaster which 
loomed more inescapably year by year. In one respect, the dis- 
aster, in Mr. Spender’s view, might have been worse. We might 
have been compelled to fight in 1938, when we were completely 
unready, instead of in 1939, when we were just in a position to 
defend ourselves. “4 believe,” he writes, “that Chamberlain did 
the country a great and essential service in gaining time, and that 
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what we have chiefly to regret is that he was unable to gain more 
time.” That conclusion, may be regarded as controversial. It is, 
in fact, widely controverted.. And though I agree broadly with it, [ 
think Mr. Spender has omitted mention of several factors which 
have a place in the argument. But no one who desires to transmute 
the errors of the past into illumination for the future can afford to 
leave Mr. Spender’s contentions unexamined. 

To many, it should be added, the most valuable chapters of the 
book will be the last two, in which the writer says something, ina 
spirit of reticent self-revelation, of his personal religious faith and 
its relation to his political, democratic faith, H. W. H. 


Potted History 

The British Empire: Its Structure and Spirit. By Eric A. Walker, 

Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 

(Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) 
A BOOK entitled The British Empire: Its Structure and Spirit 
might well be expected to be set out in chapters on the different 
components of its structure and the different aspects of its spirit: 
on Dominion status, on indirect rule, on the spirit of freedom, and 
so forth. Professor Walker’s approach, however, is straightforwardly 
historical. He begins with the Elizabethan explorers and ends with 
Pearl Harbour, leaving the spirit and structure to emerge from 
the historical narrative. This is a sound method; for the British 
Empire is not a logical concept, but a projection of history. Many 
of its critics, without and within, are wide of the mark because 
they ignore the historical paths along which the present has been 
reached. It is not easy to find correct bearings without knowing 
how far one has come, from what point, or in which direction, 

Nevertheless, the historical method, applied to this vast subject, 
has its defects. To compress the story ofa quarter of the world 
for three and a half centuries into 237 pages must reduce it to 
an uncomfortably small scale. Professor Walker has worked skil- 
fully. His pudding lacks nothing necessary among its myriad ingre- 
dients, and all are the genuine article of fact. He has moistened 
his dehydrated history with an emollient narrative style. But the 
result is of necessity no soufflé. Occasionally the mixing is im- 
perfect, the proportions open to criticism. The Indian Mutiny, a 
turning-point in the fate of half a continent, is reduced to a sentence; 
with its causes and results, to a single paragraph of seventeen lines. 
The moistening element itself sometimes does harm to the acts 
which it homogenises. To say, for instance, of the Ottawa policy 
that “this attempt to give the Empire an economic bond of union 
was gradually abandoned” wil! hardly ring true either to critics 
or to defenders of the policy. This may be a case where Professor 
Walker’s obviously deliberate avoidance of figures and of economic 
detail has gone-too far. 

The most interesting chapters of the book are those in which 
Professor Walker traces the nineteenth century growth of the colonial 
empire and the parallel development of new forms and methods of 
government, local and imperial. This is as well; for the British 
Empire today, somewhat to its own surprise, is on the defensive 
in the lists of world opinion, and it is colonial government above all 
which has to be defended. There is no defence like the truth, with 
all its darker pages ; and Professor Walker has set down the truth 
ably, concisely, without prejudice or special pleading. His work will 
neither inflame enthusiasm nor lull conscience, but it will provide 
a firm platform of past fact for the adventures of opinion into future 


policy. ; H. V. Hopson. 
Fiction 

The Last of Summer. By Kate O’Brien. (Heinemann. 8s.'6d.) 

Ride on Stranger. By Kylie Tennant. (Gollancz. tos. 6d.) 


The Green Orb. By Chris Massie. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 

Mama the Tiger. By Jonathan Lee. (The Bodley Head. 8s. 6d.) 
FIRMLY yet delicately the web of time is spun for The Last of 
Summer, against the background of Eire in the late August and early 
September days of 1939. The period bristles with difficulties, but 
Miss Kate O’Brien copes valiantly with all the disadvantages in 
order that the sense of tension and threat, which hang like a cloud 
of blight upon the haunted hours, might be caught. While the 
world waits in the quivering atmosphere fraught with the coming 
of war, a young actress, Angéle Maury, daughter of Tom Kernahan 
and his wife from the Comédie Francaise, returns to the home of 
her father. Both her parents are dead. At Waterpark House, in 
County Clare, she finds her aunt, Mrs. Kernahan, and three cousins, 
Tom, Martin, and the girl, Jo. The cousins are delighted with 
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{A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
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bear the word “* Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. Solutions 


must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The solution 
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ACROSS 13. They don’t seem queer to the 
engineer. 
1. Futuristic folk. 15. A deferential person. 
9. His stuff is rough. 17. Broom. 
10. This doesn’t appeal to originators. 18. Experienced person one is unlikely 
11 and 12. Team spirit. (6, 2, 5.) to meet at cards. (3, 4.) 
14. Its back is proverbially sensitive. 19. Cap is in fish-pond. 
15. Queer that those who wish to be rid 20. Key to “The Wrong Box,” or 
of it call it “* desirable.” vice versa. 
16. Taken up with writing. 23. Not much. 
19. “ Now sleeps the crimson——now the 24. Dies, and when. 
white.” (Tennyson.) 
21. Edward embraces a French one. SOLUTION TO 


22. Cutting out. 

25. “ Wilk thou show the whole wealth 
of thy wit in an ——”? (Shake- 
speare.) 

26. Nude if I change. 

27. Regular Indian 
shouldn't flag; or 

(8, 7.) 


CROSSWORD No. 211 





servants who 
should they? 


DOWN 


Booted, but not off the stage. 

OI can be beastly. 

Capsized men talking. 

Part of 11 and 12. 

As the coat said under the iron, 
Regarded as two words it would 
define “ formic.” 

Swamped; but shouldn’t it be bowled? 
With the left hand? 


SOLUTION ON APRIL 23rd 
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The winner of Crossword No. 211 is Mr. P. B. Carpwett, 
Heaven’s Door, Rimpton, nr. Yeovil, Somerset. 
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346 THE 
Angéle, of whose existence they had been unaware. The two young 
men fall in love with her violently. Martin seems more akin to 
his exotic cousin, but it is Tom who gains her heart. He, the elder 
brother, unconsciousiy handsome, is something of a mother’s boy. 
Aunt Hannah, scorned in the distant past by Angéle’s father, 's 
armed with dangerous weapons against her n-ece, whom she dislikes. 
The lovers are betrothed, their engagement is announced to the 
family, and for a few days they are radiantly happy. But then the 
machinations of the astute Mrs. Kernahan brings their plans to 
naught: Angéle departs for Paris, knowing that she will never see 
Tom again. 

Miss O’Brien’s scenes are vivid and picturesque. Her minor 
characters, the absurd and charming Uncle Corney, Mrs. Cusack 
of the inn, Bernard the mad prophetic priest, and the calculating 
Dotey, are all excellently done. By contrast the figures of Tom and 
Angéle lack substance. One feels the indomitable Mrs. Kernahan 
would have shattered their romance single-handed without the inter- 
vention of war. Yet Miss O’Brien handles her slender theme with 
skill and at times brilliance. This graceful and charming novel 1s 
the choice of the Book Soc.ety. . 

Shannon Hicks, the heroine of Miss Kylie Tennant’s Austral.an 
picaresque, is the fourth and unwanted daughter of a large family. 
At an early age she, the difficult child, is sent off to act as unpaid 
help at her aunt’s boarding house. Ameng the people staying 
there is a young man with an interesting collection of books ; these 
Shannon devours with hungry intelligence, without the owner's 
permission. Later she goes to Sydney, and for a time earns her 
living as a waitress in a cheap and popular restaurant. She falls 
ill, and during her long, trying convalescence, meets and falls in 
love with the charlatan Southwell Vaughan-Quilter, Abbot of the 
Order of Human Brotherhood. She goes to work for him, but 
after a time, feeling her passion hopeless, she clears out. Pre- 
sently she is doing general duties at a radio station. Then she 
drifts into politics. Quite soon she steps into the inner conclave 
of the United Council for the Defence of Labour. This interest 
is maintained for a considerable time. Then she gets a job manag- 
ing a book shop. Finally she is back at her starting-po.nt in 
Kerleuit, where she meets and marries her auat’s one-time lodger, 
the book-owning John Terril. War breaks out, and Shannon the 
indomitable takes over her husband’s dairy farm. 

Miss Tennant is a lively gifted writer, who handles the seamy 
side of life with robust vigour. Shannon is never allowed to over- 
indulge in self-pity ; her sense of the comic is ribald yet ind-vidual. 
While the novel sprawls a little it is both unusual and entertaining 
with its wealth of character and incident. 

Readers who found Corridor of Mirrors fascinating will enjoy 
Mr. Chris Massie’s new novel, The Green Orb, which shows an 
advance in craftsmanship. The theme is again fantastic, this time 
an exploration of insanity. The book is divided into four parts, 
entitled “ Searchlight,” “ Moonlight,” “ Dawn,” and “ Daylight.” In 
the first section the central figure of Egan Borthwick is introduced 
wandering in a wood. For the next twelve hours his pilgrimage 
is closely followed. He goes to the house of a doctor, who agrees 
to shelter him for the night and then vanishes. Searching for his 
host in the blackout, Egan encounters the doctor’s wife in the garden. 
She confesses that she has just killed her husband. He wishes to 
shield the guilty victim by shouldering her crime, and giving him- 
self up as its perpetrator. They exchange life histories. Next 
morning, On his way to the authorities, he becomes uncertain of the 
night’s happenings. Are they facts or hallucinations? The story 
is made vivid, though some of its links are weak. The 
character of the doctor’s wife does not utterly convince, because 
of a certain shallowness in conception. To disclose the end would 
be unfair to the author, beside robbing the reader of its element 
of surprise. 

A hundred and seventeen days after she was wrecked on the 
coast of Caffraria, eight members of the ‘Grosvenor’s’ crew reached 
Cape Town. Mama the Tiger, Mr. Lee’s first novel, tells what 
might have happened te the passengers of that ill-fated Indiaman, 
jost in the seventeen-eighties. The desperate party, including 
several women, make.their way through the jungle. After many 
days water is discovered. Then they are picked up by a native, 
whe !eads them to the Royal kraal of the Zulu regent, the ferocious 
Mama of the book’s title. Mr. Lee writes with considerable zest 
and conviction. His portraits of the chieftainess and her ret’nue 
ere good, buc in the characterisation of his hapless white people 
he is less certain. JoHN Hampson. 
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Shorter Notices 





Fate Has Been Kind, By F. W. Pethick-Lawrence, M.P.  (Hutchin. 
son, I§S.) 

AN Etonian, a Fellow of Trinity, and a man of means, Mr. Pethick. 
Lawrence was one of those young men who forty or fifty year 
ago went to find their souls and discover a vocation in the Eag 
End. Many of them soon emerged from this social experience jg 
teach the world. (Sir William Beveridge, for example, was one of 
them.) Mr. Pethick-Lawrence for a time found his outlet through 
The Echo, an evening paper which he bought and ran in the interest 
of peace and social reform. His autobiography quickens in pace 
and is more exciting when he comes to the period of the militan 
suffragette movement, in which he and his wife and the Pankhurst 
were for several years the executive chiefs. Again and again the 
author had to go and bail out women or plead their cause in the 
courts ; nor did he himself escape prison and the ordeal of the 
hunger-strike. His place was among those who naturally passed 
from the Liberal Party to the Labour Party. He became a Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury in 1929, and gives an interesting account 
of what many Labour men regarded as the apostasy of MacDonald 
and Snowden in 1931. 


Out of the House of Bondage: The Story of the Famous Under. 
ground Railroad of the American Negro Slaves. By Henriety 
Buckmaster. (Gollancz. 15s.) 

THE inaccuracy of the title of this book illustrates its great weakness, 
It is not merely an account of the “ Underground Railroad ” tha 
organised the escape of slaves from the slave States to Canada, 
though that story is told. It is also a general account of the anti- 
slavery movement in the United States. As a story of the flight from 
bondage, this book has many merits. Miss Buckmaster is not taken 
in by the modern sophistication that thinks anti-slavery views were 
either sentimental nonsense or the cover for dark designs of industrial 
magnates against the civilisation of the South. She agrees with 
Lincoln in thinking that, if slavery was not wrong, nothing wa 
wrong ; she is for the “ glittering generalities” of the Declaration 
of Independence against the sophistries of the Choates and their 
heirs in our time. In modern American historiography, this is 
rather a novelty and the acceptance of the fact that moral indignation 
is a real political force is rather a novelty, too. But it takes more 
than a few basically sound ideas to produce good history. The 
moment that Miss Buckmaster leaves the beaten path of dramatic 
narrative, she has a habit of getting lost. The story of Kansas, of 
the Dred Scott decision, of the Free Soil party, of the roles of 
Lincoln and Douglas, of Garrison and Weld, is not to be told in 
this way with success. This rushing narrative will carry the reader 
along, but he should remember that a very complex and difficult 
historical problem is being treated far too simply. Alas, in a given 
historical situation, black and white are never neatly distributed on 
opposite sides of the ledger. : 


The People of Aristophanes. A Sociology of Old Attic Comedy. By 
Victor Ehrenberg. (Blackwell. 25s.) . 
THE average educated person reading Greek literature in trans- 
lation does not get a véry clear idea of the life of the people in 
Athens of the Classical period, but in the present book Mr. 
Ehrenberg, who was formerly Professor of Ancient History at 
Prague and is now a temporary lecturer in Classics at King’s College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, has gathered together, mainly from the 
Comedies of Aristophanes, sufficient material to give us information 
in considerable detail about the ordinary daily life of the upper 
classes, the farmers, the traders, craftsmen, citizens and slaves of 
Athens in its great days. Mr. Ehrenberg, like most Continental 
scholars, is more frank in detail than some English readers are 
accustomed to, but the consequence is that his sober matter-of- 

factness is more than usually enlightening. 


Atlantic Meeting. By H. V. Morton. (Methuen. 6s.) 


THE meeting is, of course, that between Mr. Churchill and President 
Roosevelt. Mr. Morton attended as one of the two accredited 
correspondents. The book contains 157 pages On p. 88 the Prime 
Minister meets the President for the first time (as Mr. Morton 
observed through field-glasses). On p. 122 he takes leave of him. 
In the intervening pages the “meeting” was taking place on the 
U.S. warship ‘ Augusta "—which Mr. Morton had not the privilege 
of visiting. He took a walk on shore instead, and describes that 
Well, well. 
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COMPANY MEETINC S a-~ w —~E 
VICKERS, LIMITED T H E 

——— , 

itchin- Tue seventy-sixth annual general meeting of Vickers, Limited, was held 


on April 2nd at Vickers House, Broadway, Westminster. Mr. A. A. 
a Jamieson (the chairman of the company) presided. ; 
thick. In his statement, which was circulated to the stockholders with the 
years report and accounts, the chairman said: s 


> East There are some features in the balanc 2-sheet before stockholders which 
nce to call fer explanation. Vickers have sold certain quoted shares, and the : 


one of remaining holdings under this heading now stand at a nominal figure. ; 

; The market value of these holdings at December 31st was approximately 

rough a > 

ia £143,176. In the balance-sheet of Vickers-Armstrongs under the sub- 

eresty 


heading “ Other Companies—Shares, at Cost, less Reserve,” there is a 








1 pace reduction from £462,285 in 1941 to £238,647 in 1942. The reason for 
uilitant this is that Vickers-Armstrongs have taken over the assets and liabilities 
chursts of three of their wholly-owned subsidiary companies, viz., the Whitehead Oo es L s 
in the Torpedo Co., Limited, the Thames Ammunition Works, Limited, and the 


Variable Speed Gear, Limited. ‘The assets and liabilities taken over are 





= the now included in the Vickers-Armstrongs’ balance-sheet under the appro- 
of . parate headings. 
pass The increase of £15,883,601 in the figures of stocks, work-in-progress + ~ 
nancial and debtors of Vickers-Armstrongs reflects the expanding production of Points f rom the sp eech of the Chairman, 
ccount that company. The consequent drain upon our cash resources, after Sir George Lewis Barstow, K.C.B., and from 
Yonald allowing for the increase in instalments on account of contracts of . > R 

£8,491,294 is exemplified by the reduction in cash balances and the the 94th Directors eport. 


larger advances which we have been called upon to make to Vickers- 
Armstrongs, the indebtedness of that company amounting to £8,517,007 




















ae as against £6,395,155 in 1941. ; ; 

Mn —" taxation has been provided for, and all taxation due has SECURITY FOR POLICYHOLDERS 
akness, The accounts indicate that 1942 was a year of expanding production, 94 er cent. of the Polic holders’ Funds 
” that and our energies were fully employed in producing all forms of material P ; ; ; 

‘anada, for the supply departmen.s. Our shipyards have made deliveries of every are invested in the United Kingdom and 
> anti class of warship and merchant ship required of us. Our aviation works the Empire. 

> ant have delivered an increasing number of Spitfires and Wellingtons, The 

~ constant development of these aircraft, in order that they might retain ORDINARY BRANCH The net new 
| Taken their position as the finest of their class, has occupied the attention of 457 2 O 

S were the technical departments concerned ; in addition the development of new sums assured were £25,457,702. n par- 
Justrial types has continued. Our engineering works have expanded their pro- ticipating policies a bonus of £l per cent. 
s with duction of armaments of every description and have kept pace with the , : A “s 

= an ever-changing requirements. ; will be paid on claims arising by death or 
eatin _ The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the final maturity of endowment during 1943 for 

dividend of 6 per cent ved Y 
their ait th each December 3lst on which the policy 
this is 4 . 
natin | LANCASHIRE STEEL CORPORATION |} _ w2s,in force subsequent to December 31st, 
| more 1939. Claims paid during 1942 amounted 
=. IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH to £12,120,855. 
sas, of ; On Pr ntial 
ao Tue thirteenth ordinary general meeting of the Lancashire Steel Cor- INDUSTRIAL BRANCH » udent 
old in poration, Ltd., was held on April 2nd at Manchester. participating policies a bonus of I[6s. per 
jee Mr. John E. James, chairman and managing director, said that he cent. will be paid on claims arising by death 
would like to take the opportunity of welcoming those members who F : 
ifficult had acquired their holdings since the last meeting through the liquidation or maturity of endowment during 1943 for 
| given of the Partington Steel and Iron Company, Lid., which had involved each December 3Ilst on which the policy 
ted on the distribution of large blocks of the Corporation’s shares. . 31 

After giving the matter careful consideration the directors had decided was in force subsequent to December 3lst, 
to recommend the full dividend of 5} per cent., less tax, on the second 1939. Claims paid during 1942, including 
By preference shares and 7 per cent., less tax, on the “A” and “B” d : £16,143 136 

_ Conditions brought about by the war and the control of the stee 
rg < industry had made increasingly difficult the completion of accounts of GENERAL BRANCH The revenue 
ple in the various companies in the group in sufficient time to allow of the j j 
< Mr. annual meeting being held before the following April sth, the close of prennums were £2,721 ,135 m respect of 
ory at | the fiscal year, and, as their dividends had in the past been distributed Fire, Sickness and Accident, Employers 
‘ollege, prior to April 5th, it was desirable that no change in that practice should Liability, Marine, Motor Insurance, etc. P 
m the be __. It was Bagg gy to —y the date of Bed accounts ° 

. to October 31st. e directors also proposed to recommend the conver- 
mates sion of all classes of shares into corresponding classes of stock. This APPROVED SOCIETIES The total 
upper | would not affect shareholders’ rights in any way. ; amount expended on benefits exceeded 
ves of The war had revealed more and more the value of research and its £5.500.000 
inental effect upon the technical side of the industry, and greater provision for 9 , r 
rs are research would require to be made in post-war years than in the past. 
ter-of- The investigations which would be necessary could, he considered, be 

done most effectively both by individual companies and by the industry 

acting collectively. Individual companies, for example, might develop 

those types of research in their laboratories which could be pursued 

’ | and tested in their own works, transferring thereafter to collective research . 
esident the results of those investigations. The Corporation itself had many 7 
redited avenues both in raw materials and in finished products which would 
Prime provide great scope for such work, and in that way make some contri- 
Aorton bution towards at least one object of research, the standardisation of ad n 
¢ him. methods of manufacture. The whole question was one of great interest 
on the and very considerable attention would require to be paid to it. 








The report was adopted and the proposed conversion of shares into 
stock was approved. | a dig 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





MAN'S 


A complete 


know the 
King Six Cigar. 


EDUCATION is not 
until he has come toe 
enjoyment of a 

King are 1034. 


superb 
Six 


each 











PERSONAI 


\ RTIST ot repute, Exhibitor R.A., paints life-size (head 
4 and shoulders) Portraits from any photograph for re- 
duced fee of $0 gns., or from life, 100 gns. Small repro- 
ductions submitted.—Box A883 
N ELDERLY LADY compelled to leave her home 
i through bombing ; now 22s. a week needed to keep 
her in Home where she is well cared for. PLEASE HELP. 
Case 236).—Appeal “S,”’ Distressep GENTLEFOLK’S AID 
ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, W.6. 
\ U THORS who value intelligent, accurate and well set- 
d wut typescripts send MSS. to NORAH LEE, Remen- 
ham odicote Road, Welwyn, Herts. Novels, plays, poetry 


tech, MSS. Also Duplicating, Translations, Printing 
)RIAR PIPE shortage! ASTLEYS, too JERMYN 
» STREET, LONDON, S.W.1., Briar Pipe Specialists, 


hygienically CLEAN and RENOVATE pipes 2s. each (post 

6d FOUL pipes injure health, REPAIRS a speciality 

( ‘ANCER SUFFERER. Case 485 42. Poor man, net 
income for two 21s. 3d. Special nourishment needed. 

Jewellery —— received. — NATIONAL 


help. 
S) Cheam Court, Cheam, 


FOR CANCER RELIEF, 


Please 
Socrery 
Surrey 
| ON’'T BUY NEW when you can have your old shirts, 
ties, etc., repaired as new without coupons (“ Tru- 
benised *’ collars made).—Details from Resartus, Dept. 4 
183.9 Queensway, London, W.2. 
l UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learned in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92 Great Russell St., W,C.1. 
|: YVERY HOME GARDENER NEEDS C LOCHES _ 
4 They protect crops, reduce seed expense, quickly pay 
tor themselves, last a lifetime, double your food supply 
without more space, ensure 5 Me rome the year round. 
Order to-day.— Ltp., Dept. Chertsey. 
¥ © T THE UTMOST VALUE from the less Bread you 
G at. Eat BERMALINE BREAD and be sure of ade- 
quate nourishment. Really delicious too. Will hel 
shipping, Ask your Baker or write BERMALINE 
Street, Glasgow, S.W.1 
| EICA and Contex Cameras wanted for R.A.F. Other 
4 Cameras Enlargers, Cinecams, Projectors, Micro- 
scope., Prism Binoculars, Drawing Instruments wanted. 
Top prices,—WALLACE HEATON LtD., 127 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1 (May. 7511), 47 Berkeley Street, 166 Victoria 
Street, or “ City Sale,” City Branches. 
I I TERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. rs. 3d., carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Miuss N. McFARLANe (C 
The Study 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


save 
Pairley 
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MENTHOL & BUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH: ANTISEPTIC THROAT 
GLYCERINE OF THYMOL 





















THE SPECTATOR, 





APRIL 9, 


\ ONOMARK. Confidential London Address. Letters 
redirected. §s. p.a.—BM MONO 23, W.C.1. 

R® FRESH YOURSELF in English 
Descriptive List (4d. post free) 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS 

PeopLe’s REFRESHMENT House AssoOcIATION, LTD. 

St. George” House, Regent Street, W.1. 
QHORT- -STORY WRITING. Send 4d. in stamps for 
\) booklet describing world-famous postal course.— 
REGENT INstrTutE (Dept. 85Q), Palace Gate, W.8 
Qa” ARE-TIME WRITING.—If you are interested n 
N writing, FICTION, JOURNALISM, POETRY, 
RADIO PLAYS, study at HALF-FEES by correspondence 
n spare time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM—the only school under the direct patron- 
age of the leading newspaper proprietors. Free advice and 

Pr 


Country. 


book Writing for th ress,” from Prospectu Dert. 
L.S.J. <7 Gordon Square London W.C.1r. Mus. 4574 
Literary. Medical, Legal MSS. promptly 


QYBIL RANG 

Wide and thorough experience. Satisfaction 

secretarial work arranged.—17 Hampstead 
Hill Gdns., N.W.3. Tel.: Hampstead 3854. Mod. terms. 
i. he RE’S hardly a house in the Country that doesn’t 

hold some used X-Ray or Camera films. These are 

required for national ~yTe and will help GUY’S HOS- 


executed 
assured. Visiting 


PIT AL, London Bridge, S.E 

6 kw rRIANGLI a Training College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrard’s 

Cross, Bucks. Founded 1910. May. $306-7-8. 


ti Brompton Hospital’s onslaught against Tuberculosis 
must not abate. Each year Brompton brings new hope 
to thousands of patients and restores to them the capacity 
to earn a livelihood. The war makes our task harder and 
our need of help even greater. Please support this vital 
work.—THE TREASURER, Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3, 
Te TOWNSFOLK IN THE COUNTRY.—No drains, 

yet sanitary comfort like town home! ELSAN Chemi- 
cal Closet needs NO DRAINS OR WATER-FLUSH 
Inexpensive models for Home and Air- Raid Shelter. 
GUARANTEED odourless, germ-free, SAFE. Thousands 
nstal ed by Local Authorities.— Write, enclosing 1d. stamp, 
for ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to ELsAN Co. (Dept. 
254/22), 51 Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. 
7 eee. all kinds, done well and quickly ; used to rough 

writing; MSS. returned by registered post.—Please 
send to TREVoORS, 73 Stanhope Gardens London, N.4. 

YE VALLEY.—Lindors. St. Briaveis, Glos. Payia 

Guests received in homely house. standing in own 

parkland of 150 acres, from 3 gns 
Wwvs HES WANTED. New, Old, 

Order. Top wo paid. Send Registered. 
offer by return. —KAY’S ‘SN 
Manchester, 4. 


Disused Out o! 
Cash or 
19 Hopwood Avenne 





EDUCATIONAL 
| AMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEG 
Principal: Mars. E. E. R. THorp, M.A, (Cantab. 
First-class London training teading to work of national 
importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
country housein very safe area. Prospectus from : SECRETARY 
Heath House, Clungunford Craven Arms, Shropshire. 
] OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postai Tuition 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 


B.Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees.— 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker. M.A., LL.D. Dept. Bg3 
WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894). 

AGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD 


\ An examination will be held on June 7th and 8th for 
the ‘award of One “Old Boys”’ Scholarship of £50 a year. 
Two School Exhibitions of £25 and £20, and One or more 
House Exhibitlons of £20 tenable with the latter. For 
prospectus and full details apply to the MASTER. 


( UEEN’S COLLEGE, HARLEY STREET, W.1. 


Summer Term begins May 4th. Matriculation and post- 
Matriculation work. Short and part-time courses for those 
aiming at specialised and responsible work in the Women’s 
Services. Particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


I PAUL’S GIRLS SCHOOL, BROOK (;REEN 
\ HAMMERSMITH, W.6.—The next EXAMINA- 
TION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will take 
place on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, 
May 18th, roth, 20th. These Scholarships exempt the — 
from payment of tuition fees. (Minimum age of entry, 
—Application should be made to tbe High Mistress at ‘the 
School. The last day for the registration of Candidates is 
Monday, May 3rd. No application will be accepted after 
the date fixed. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office : 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
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i] 
A Dictionary definition:— 
* To cheer. revive, ease. quiet enjoyment 
freedom from annoyance. a subject of 
satisfaction un short 


CREST HOTEL, 


CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX, 
(Ashley Courtenay recommended.) 








cela clas FOR YOUTH SERVICE 

THE UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL full-time year’s 
course of training for Leaders and Organisers in Youth 
Service, leading to the award of the Certificate in Youth 
Service, will re-open in September next 

Bursaries, including fee-remission and the award of main- 
tenance grants, are available under a Board of Education 
bursary scheme 

Further particulars and application forms may be had from 
Tue ReGisrrar, The University, Bristol, 8, to whom ap- 
plication should be made not later then May Ist. 1943. 





LECTURES, EXHIBITIONS & THEATRES 
CONCERT OF SOVIET MUSIC 
Living Programme Notes by 
ALAN BUSH, Pte. R.A.M.C. 
By kind permission of 
Colonel Wallace Benfon, O.B.E. D.S.C, 
HE SILVERMAN QU ARTET 
MARY PEPPIN, PHIL CARDEW, VICTOR CARNE 
WIGMORE HALL W.1. 
Sarurpay APRIL roth, 6.30 p.m. 
Tickets: $s., 3s. 6d., 2s. 6d. Box Office. 

L.A. “For Liberty”’ Exhibition, John Lewis blitzed 
d site, Oxford Street. Paintings om War, Peace and 
Freedom. Admission free. Daily 11-7, last days—closing 
Saturday. 

LEX REID & LEFEVRE LTD., ta King St., 8.Wa 
£ PICASSO AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, also 
GOUACHES by FRANCES HODGKINS Daily 10-5.30 
Sats. 10-1 

DAY OF INTER-FAITHS AT-ONEMENT AND 
i THANKSGIVING will be observed on 18th April 
at the Church of Universal Truth, 309 Upper Richmond 
Road, Putney. Busses 30 and 37 stop Dealtry Road 
t1 a.m., Clare Cameron; 3 p.m., Imam Abdul Majid and 
Rev. W. W. Simpson ; 6.30 p.m., Rabbi Dr. Brasch aad 
Dr. R. G. Shahani. 





APPOINTMENT 


DVERTISER (lady) would cook (expd.) or care for baby 
i 26 hours weekly in return for hospitality. Pees 
Highgate, Richmond or near London.—Box A 884 





The Mark of Maintained 
Supremacy. 

The Mark of Maintained 

\ Service. 





To own a LOEWE PIPE is to 


own a pipe whose leadership in quality 








LONDON, E.C.2. ‘ great 
Paid up Capital, £ 4,500,000; Reserve Fund, hes — challenged. Tes 
Thomas Kerfoot*& Co. Ltd £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, £2,000,000; Reserve care of it. Loewe briars are very scarce. 
“ P ; aahbility of Proprietors de “hz 4,500.0 
Vale of Bardsley I - ity oth r a ; under the agree ages Af 00. LOEWE FREE SERVICE. You are invited 
. ie Bank, which has numerous Branches through- to use the services of Loewe experts 
Lancashire out Australia and New Zealand, issues Telegraj»nic will recondition pal Loewe briar so that 
Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular it smokes as sweetly as ever. 
Credits and Travellers’ Cheques issued. Deposits 
for fixed periods received. LOEWE & Co. Ltd., 58 HAYMARKET,S.W.1 
Entered as second-class mail nm iatter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896 Printed in Great Britain by Str. Crements Press, Ltp., 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C., and published by Tue Srectaror, Lrov., at their offices, ». 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1.—Friday, April 9, 1943. 
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